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This year’s garden feature at the Ideal. gardener to make a special journey to 
Home Exhibition is something entirely Olympia just to see the garde:s 
original — “Gardens by the River”; It | exhibit alone. And there’s so much 
would be well worthwhile for any else besides! 


“These leading firms will 
- be represented in the gardens: 
Allwood Bros. Limited Messrs. Wallace & Barr 
Frank Cant & Co, Ltd. Wells (Merstham) Limited 
Granville Ellis Geo. G. Whitelegg 
fa The Kew Topiary Nurseries Ltd. 
FREE ADMISSION TO THE GARDENS Gardens by the Ri ser 
is available up to 1 p.m. each day for Fellows of the is the theme of this year’s dal 
Royal Horticultural Society and holders of Fellows’ | Gardens Show. You'll finc tat 
transferable tickets. inspiration and a challen > 
your own gardening skill. 


OLYMPIA > MARCH 3-292 


OPEN DAILY (except Sundays) 10 a.m.—10 p.m. (March 3rd 10 a.m.—6 p.m.) 
at-the or from Prowse & Co. Lid., and all agents - —no booking 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
FOR 1957 


T is with pleasure that the Council is again able to report that the 
Tscciety has continued steadily to grow during the past year. The net 
increase in the number of Fellows has been 1,972 bringing the total to 
49,992 and as shown on the table on page 56 the total numerical strength 
of the Society has now reached 53,679. As the Society’s subscription 
income has risen correspondingly that is satisfactory. 

At the same time it does not justify complacency, for unfortunately 
the cost of everything is also going up, with the result that the Society’s 
expenditure is rising faster than its income. The new postage rates 
alone will increase the Society’s outgoings by over £5,000 per annum. 
A rather faster intake of new Fellows is therefore desirable, and in that 
all Fellows can help. Every Fellow’s friends include at least one person 
who is interested in horticulture and would probably welcome the idea 
of joining the Society if it were suggested to him. It is hoped that 
good use will be made of the proposal forms which are being sent to all 
Fellows with their tickets. 

Some eight years ago arrangements were made under which a 
Fellow resident abroad could join the Society as an Overseas Fellow, 
subscribing one guinea per annum. In the last few years, however, the 
cost of everything the Society requires or does has risen, and a sub- 
scription of one guinea is no longer economic. It is therefore proposed 
that the Bye-laws shall be amended by the deletion of the passages 
relating to Overseas Fellows, thus providing that in future the minimum 
subscription for a Fellow resident overseas shall be two guineas. ‘This 
step is naturally taken with reluctance, but unfortunately it is necessary. 

As already reported in the JOURNAL, something of the esteem which 
the Society’s work during the past 154 years has won for it was indicated 
in the spring by the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, who “awarded to The Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, England, for its world-wide service for the advancement of 
horticulture”, the George Robert White Medal of Honor. This medal, 
is awarded annually in recognition of the accomplishment of important 
results in horticulture. The honour is usually conferred on individuals, 
and our Society is the first organization of its kind to receive the 


distinction. 


The Society’s Meetings 
A full programme of Meetings and Shows was carried out, there 
being twenty-one Fortnightly Shows in the Halls, apart from a Floral 
Arrangement Exhibition, the Great Autumn Show and six Shows organ- 
ized by kindred societies. In general the displays were above the average 
(46) 
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in both beauty and interest. An unusually warm spring, following a 
winter which in many places had been the mildest for a hundred years, 
induced early growth. One result of that was an all-time record entry 
at the Daffodil Competition on April 2 and 3, followed by a slightly 
smaller entry than usual at the Daffodil Show a fortnight later. The 
earliness of the season also affected the Rhododendron Show at the end 
of April, by which time many species usually shown were over; but the 
same cause led to an exceptionally fine display of hybrids and azaleas. 

Chelsea Show, which was blessed with fine weather throughout the 
four days, included exhibits from Holland, Belgium, South Africa and 
Singapore. A rock garden constructed as well as planted by the staff 
and student-gardeners of the Society’s own Gardens at Wisley was a 
noteworthy feature. 

The change in the timetable of Chelsea Show, which allowed of the 
whole of the Tuesday (instead of merely the afternoon) being available 
for the Private View for Fellows and Associates, was generally approved, 
and it is proposed to make the arrangement permanent. In 1958, a 
further change is being made for the benefit of Fellows subscribing 
three or four guineas per annum, each of whom has hitherto had one 
ticket with a detachable part admitting himself and one friend to the 
Private View. For the forthcoming Show the tickets sent to Fellows 
subscribing three or four guineas will include one ticket with two 
detachable parts so that, if it is not convenient for the friend to accom- 
pany him to the Private View, the friend may obtain admission to it at 
a different time. 

In so far as it encourages the cultivation of ornamental plants and 
the best use of cut flowers, it is desirable that the floral arrangement 
movement should be fostered, and with that object in view the Society 
again provided facilities for the Floral Arrangement Area Associations 
to stage an exhibition at Chelsea Show, and a competition was also held 
in the Old Hall in October. 

This year the Great Autumn Show was held in the Society’s own 
Halls. The exhibits were so fine that it seemed a pity that the Show 
should be open for only two days, and so in 1958, when the Show will 
again be in the Society’s Halls, it will be open for three days. 

The annual competitions for Alpine Plants, Fruits and Vegetables, 
Cacti and Succulents, Trees and Shrubs, Gladioli, Late Apples and 
Pears, and the Autumn Fruit and Vegetable Show were held in con- 
junction with Fortnightly Shows. 

In conjunction with the Shows the Standing and Joint Committees 
held 198 meetings, their chief business being to report on new plants, 


| of which during the year 13 received the First Class Certificate, 203 the 


Award of Merit, and 62 the Certificate of Preliminary Commendation, 
while 185 were selected for trial at Wisley. This very valuable part of 
the Society’s activities, the assessing of the merits of new plants for the 
guidance of amateur and professional horticulturists, has now been 
carried on for one hundred years, the first standing Committee having 
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been appointed in 1858. During that time practically every new plant 
of any horticultural value for cultivation in this country, either in the 
open or under glass, has come before one of the Committees, and the 
indices to the Society’s JOURNAL, which indicate which plants have 
received awards, are therefore an invaluable source of information to 
research workers and other students of horticultural progress. 

THE GROUPS, which provide opportunities for Fellows and Associates 
to exchange knowledge and opinions regarding plants in which they 
are especially interested, continued their activities. The Lily Group 
held four meetings in London, visited the Savill Gardens at Windsor 
Great Park to see the lilies there, and staged a co-operative display of 
lilies at the Fortnightly Show on July 16 and 17. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee the Lyttel Lily Cup was awarded for 1957 to 
Mr. T. H. Findlay for his work in connection with the cultivation of 
lilies. The Fruit Group held two meetings in London and visited the 
John Innes Horticultural Institution at Bayfordbury, Hertford. 

LECTURES were delivered at nineteen meetings of the Society. The 
Masters Memorial Lectures were given by Mr. E. J. Winter, of the 
National Vegetable Research Station, on ““The Watering of Field and 
Glasshouse Crops in the United Kingdom”. 

INTERNATIONAL ORCHID CONFERENCE—At the Second World Orchid 
Conference, held in Honolulu on September 19-23, the Society was 
represented by Mr. John Gilmour. Among other subjects considered 
were orchid nomenclature and the international registration of orchid 
hybrids, and Mr. Gilmour was appointed Chairman of the Steering 
Committee charged with the duty of putting forward proposals for the 
setting up of an International Orchid Commission on Classification, 


Nomenclature and Registration. 


Publications 


The JouRNAL has been published regularly and has maintained approxi- 
mately the same size as in 1956. Under the new postal rates the postage 
on the JouRNAL will be doubled and become a very heavy charge on the 
Society’s finances. In view of that the Council considered very carefully 
whether the JouRNAL should be published less frequently, but decided 
that, at least for the time being, it should continue to appear each 
month. As previously, the Proceedings have been published separately 
in two parts. The Index to the Fournal and List of Awards for the years 
1946-55 has been published and the attention of Fellows is drawn to 
this valuable work which facilitates reference to a great volume of 
information about new plants and other matters of interest and import- 
ance to all horticulturists. 

Two further parts of the Botanical Magazine have been published 
during the year, completing the Volume 171, which has been dedicated 
to Mr. George Johnstone, O.B.E., D.L., V.M.H. The Daffodil and 
Tulip, Fruit, Lily and Rhododendron and Camellia Year-books for 1958 
have been published. The issues for the previous year of the Daffodil 
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and Tulip and The Lily Year-book have been sold out. The second part 
of the revised edition of the Rhododendron Handbook has also been 
published. 

Work has continued on the series of popular illustrated gardening 
books, which will be published by Messrs. Penguin Books Ltd. in con- 
junction with the Society. Unfortunately, delays have prevented the 
appearance of any of the volumes this year, but it is anticipated that at 
least two volumes will become available in 1958. 

It has been decided to publish a new part of the Supplement to 
Elwes’ Monograph of the Genus Lilium. Four drawings of newer lilies 
have been made by Miss Margaret Stones for this work and Dr. W. B. 
Turrill, V.M.H., has undertaken to write the text. The Society has 
undertaken the publication of Mr. J. R. Sealy’s Revision of the Genus 
Camellia and it is hoped that this will appear in 1958. Work has also 
proceeded on Dr. Wilfred Fox’s Handbook of Sorbus. Several new 
pamphlets have been published during the year. 


Horticultural Education 


EXAMINATIONS—T he normal programme of the Society’s Examina- 
tions was carried out in 1957. In the General Examinations in Horticul- 
ture there were 1,113 candidates, of whom 686 were successful. For 
the Examination for the National Certificate in Elementary Horticulture, 
which was held at seventeen County Horticultural Institutes, there were 
223 candidates, of whom 202 were successful, 29 passing with credit. 
The Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening was awarded to 12 
candidates. The National Diploma in Horticulture was obtained by 26 
candidates and the National Diploma in Horticulture with Honours by 1. 
The practical parts of the examinations for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture and the Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening were 
conducted at Wisley. 

SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE—Thirty-five student-gardeners taking the 
two-year course of instruction at Wisley are in residence at Aberconway 
House. Seventeen completed their course at the end of September, 
twelve gaining the Wisley Diploma, two with Honours. 

THE BOWLES MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP—The first of the scholarships 
established in memory of the late E. A. Bowles was awarded to Mr. J. A. 
Dyter, an ex-Wisley student-gardener, who has been enabled to spend 
five months working in some well-known nurseries in the United 
States to acquaint himself with the methods adopted there. In that 
connection the co-operation of the English-Speaking Union has been 
most helpful. 

THE JOINT SCHOLARSHIP—Mr. John E. Bryan, who in 1955 was 
awarded the scholarship sponsored jointly by the Worshipful Company 
of Gardeners, the Sir James Knott Fund and the Society, spent the 
second year studying parks and road-side planting in Holland, and has 
had the scholarship extended for a third year to enable him to study the 
horticultural treatment of main roads in France. 
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Garden Advisory Service 


Owing to the illness and death of Mr. James Wilson, the Society’s 
Garden Adviser, it was not possible to meet the wishes of all the 
Fellows who sought advice necessitating visits to their gardens during 
the summer. Mr. Wilson has now been succeeded by Mr. H. R. Tuffin, 
who took up his duties in September. 


The Library 
During the year (October 1956 to September 1957) 357 books and 
major pamphlets were added to the Lindley Library, notable among 
them being: 

Coutanceau, M., Encyclopédie des jardins. 1957. 

Dermine, E. and Liard, O., Identification et description de variétés 
du prunier Européen. 1957. 

Mahlstede, J. P., and Haber, E. S., Plant Propagation. 1957. 
Die Orchideen, hrsg. von R. Schlechter. 1927. 

Old Garden Roses. Part 2, by W. Blunt and J. Russell. 1957. 

Rydberg, P. A., Flora of the Rocky Mountains. 2nd ed. 1954. 

Siren, O., Gardens of China. 1949. 

van der Groen, Le jardinier du Pays Bas, 1672 (a volume including 
five other seventeenth-century works). 

The Council records with appreciation raany gifts of books, 
periodicals, etc., presented by individuals and kindred societies during 
the year, including a set of American Camellia Yearbooks (1946-56) 
presented by The Earl of Morton, and a gift of thirty-four modern 
books on horticulture with twenty-four volumes of the Society’s 

, presented by Mr. G. W. Edwards. The Library’s orchid 
literature has been enriched by the extensive collection of books, prints 
and drawings bequeathed by the late A. Gurney Wilson. 


The Gardens 

The weather during the winter was exceptionally mild. November 1956 
was the coldest month, the air temperature dropping to 20° F. on the 
23rd. The next coldest night temperature was 27° F. on March 4. 
Unfortunately, the mild winter was followed by numerous frosty nights 
in April and May and much damage resulted, particularly to fruit 
blossom. June was very hot and dry with a maximum shade temperature 
of 92° F. on the 2gth. The remainder of the summer was predominantly 
unsettled and cooler. The total rainfall for the year ending October 31, 
1957, was 21-74 inches. The monthly totals fluctuated considerably and 
April was dry for the fourth consecutive year. 

VISITORS TO THE GARDENS—The number of visitors to the Gardens 
was 191,358, an increase of 20,283 over that recorded in the previous 
year. The greatest number on one particular day was 4,009 on the 
afternoon of Sunday, May 5. About 500 members of the International 
Parks Congress, including many from overseas, visited the Gardens on 


May 20. 
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Notable alterations in the Gardens include the formation of Bowles’s 
Corner, the planting in Seven Acres of additional dwarf conifers 
presented to the Society by Mr. A. H. Nisbet, the replanting of the 
borders in the Broad Walk with perennials and shrubs, and the planting 
of shrubs and other plants for late summer and autumn effect in the 
new borders on the sites previously occupied by the hedges of Rhodo- 
dendron luteum leading up to Battleston Hill. There was a ready and 
generous response to the request made for suitable plants for Bowles’s 
Corner which occupies a sunny and sheltered site on Weather Hill. 
Many plants and bulbs came from Mr. Bowles’s own collection at 
Myddelton House. The gift of a seat bearing a commemorative plaque 
from the Forty Hill Mutual Improvement Society was accepted by the 
Treasurer on behalf of the Society on September 28. A new planting 
of primulas has been made below the “‘peatery” on the north side of 
Battleston Hill. 

Four plants from Wisley exhibited before appropriate committees 
at Vincent Square received Awards of Merit. 

The Director and Curator took part in a symposium on “Mist 
Technique Propagation’’, at Vincent Square on July 30. 

GIFTS TO THE GARDENS—The Council wishes to express its gratitude 
for many gifts of plants and seeds, including additions to the collection 
of dwarf conifers from Mr. A. H. Nisbet; suitable plants for Bowles’s 
Corner from the Royal Free Hospital School of Medicine, the present 
occupiers of Myddelton House, Mr. Frank Galsworthy, Mr. R. D. 
Trotter, the Chelsea Physic Garden and Oxford University Botanic 
Garden; a collection of herbaceous and alpine plants from Messrs. 
Blooms Nurseries, Ltd.; alpine plants from Messrs. W. E. Th. Ing- 
wersen, Ltd.; and roses from Mr. E. B. Le Grice. Seeds for the annual 
border were again given by Messrs. Sutton & Sons, Ltd. and Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd. 

NEW BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT—The new buildings, consisting of 
implement, storage and tool sheds, Superintendent’s offices, and 
visitors’ and staff lavatories, have been completed on Battleston Hill, 
and additional lavatories for visitors have been constructed immediately 
to the north of the Laboratory. New concrete frames have replaced the 
old brick and wood structures in the main frameyard, which had become 
very dilapidated. The old petrol-gas plant in the Laboratory has been 
replaced by Calor-gas equipment, and the central heating boiler has been 
converted for oil burning. A small power-driven spraying machine and a 
10-inch Rotavator have been added to the mechanical implements in use. 

SEED DISTRIBUTION—During the year approximately 158,000 packets 
of seeds were distributed. Unfortunately, the seed harvest in 1957, for 
distribution in 1958, has been below average. 

ADVISORY WORK—lInquiries received by post continue to increase 
and over 1,600 visitors called at the Laboratory for information on many 
diverse subjects. The increasing popularity of “house plants” has given 
rise to many requests for advice about their care, and information 
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regarding machines suitable for small gardens has been sought by many 
correspondents and visitors. Inquiries have also been received about 
most of the important pests, but a large proportion have been concerned 
with damage by aphides, which have been attacking plants in large 
numbers this year. This has been largely the result of the mild weather 
during the winter, combined with the high temperatures in the spring 
and early summer. 

SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS—The breeding and selection of strains 
of antirrhinum resistant to rust disease caused by Puccinia antirrhini is 
still being carried on. The experiment on the value of some of the modern 
fungicides for controlling onion mildew, Peronospora destructor, was 
repeated this season on a larger scale. 

Interesting observations made include the discovery on eelworm- 
infested narcissus bulbs of beetle larvae of the family Staphylinidae, 
which were catching and eating the eelworms. Samples of imported 
bamboo canes attacked by a Bostrychid beetle, Bostrychopsis parallela, a 
native of S.E. Asia, have been received. This is the first record of its im- 
portation alive into Britain. Both the above insects are being kept under 
observation and it is hoped to publish notes on them in the near future. 

FLORAL AND VEGETABLE TRIALS—Despite the fluctuating weather 
conditions, the permanent trials of delphiniums, gladioli and garden 
pinks were particularly good. The dry spring and intense heat of late 
May and early June did not suit sweet peas and the trials were disap- 
pointing. The trial of dahlias flowered well after a slow start. The 
Michaelmas daisies, although shorter in height than normal, also 
bloomed freely. The other permanent trials included those of border 
carnations, chrysanthemums, lupins, paeonies and rhododendrons. 

In the invited flower trials, that of freesias grown under glass was 
exceptionally good. The trial of Darwin and Hybrid Darwin tulips gave 
visitors to the Gardens an opportunity of seeing some of the newer 
varieties in this division. The trial of perennial phlox planted in 1956 
flowered well, the colours being particularly good. Calendulas provided 
a bright splash of colour throughout July, but there were few out- 
standing novelties. The tagetes trial was also colourful, although most 
of the stocks grew beyond their normal height. The other invited trials 
grown from seed included arctotis, annual carnations, annual coreopsis, 
annual scabious, verbenas and zinnias. Judgment of the trials of wall- 
flowers was postponed until 1958. The trial of polyanthuses is to be 

ted. 

In the vegetable section the trials of cos lettuces and runner beans 
were outstanding. The latter trial included a number of new introduc- 
tions besides improved stocks of ‘Kelvedon Marvel’, ‘Streamline’ and 
‘Prizewinner’. The trials of ridge cucumbers and spring-sown onions 
produced some level stocks, and the trials of long beetroots, cabbage 
lettuces and climbing French beans were successful. The trial of late 
culinary peas was affected by the hot dry weather of June and failed to 
maintain its early promise. An interesting trial of late lettuces was 
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grown under Dutch lights and frames. Judgment on the autumn cauli- 
flower trial was postponed until 1958. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT (GARDENS)—The year was notable for earliness, 
both in flowering and fruiting. Owing to the exceptionally mild winter, 
flowering was some two to three weeks ahead of average and is the 
earliest on record. Where blossom survived spring frosts, fruit matured 
and ripened so quickly that many plums and apples were picked nearly 
three weeks ahead of their normal season. Crops of these fruits were 
patchy, and pears were virtually wiped out by spring frost, but good 
crops of soft fruits were gathered. 

Varietal collections of currants and gooseberries have been estab- 
lished and numerous rootstocks (including the new Malling Merton 
stocks) incorporated in the development of a new fruit nursery. 

NATIONAL FRUIT TRIALS—Severe spring frosts in April and May 
destroyed what had promised to be very good crops of apples, pears, 
plums and soft fruits. The damage was probably the most severe on 
record and a small crop of strawberries was all that was picked. 

As the Fruit Trials will be closing down at Wisley in 1960, part of 
the area has been cleared of trees and the land ploughed in preparation 
for putting it to other use. 


Obituary 
It is with great regret that the Council records the death of two 
Honorary Fellows, Dr. A. B. Stout, a leading American authority on 
day-lilies, and Mr. W. C. Worsdell, the author of Principles of Plant 
Teratology. The Society has also suffered a great loss by the death of 
Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, V.M.H., who was renowned for his skill in the 
construction and planting of rock gardens. 

The ranks of the Associates of Honour have been depleted by the 
death of Mr. J. Bond, Mr. A. Bullock, Mr. H. H. Cook, Mr. F. S. 
Sillitoe, and Mr. J. Wilson, the Society’s Garden Adviser, who, during 
the eighteen years in which he held that post, came to be regarded by 
numerous Fellows not only as a wise horticultural counsellor, but also 
as a personal friend. 

The Council noted with great regret the death of Mrs. Olive 
Murrell, a very successful cultivator of irises, and of Mr. Thomas 
Carlile, a great authority on herbaceous plants. 


Annual Awards 


THE VICTORIA MEDAL OF HONOUR—The Victoria Medal of Honour was 
established “to enable the Council to confer conspicuous honour on 
those British horticulturists resident in the United Kingdom whom it 
might from time to time consider deserving of special honour at the 
hands of the Society”. The number of recipients is restricted to 63, 
the number of years of Queen Victoria’s reign. Three vacancies having 
occurred in the roll, the distinction has been awarded to Mr. W. M. 
Campbell, N.D.H., the Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; 
and to Messrs. H. G. Hillier and J. L. Russell, two authorities on trees 
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and shrubs who have rendered valuable service to the Society as 
exhibitors and members of Council. 

HONORARY FELLOW—Dr. J. F. Rock, the well-known American plant- 
collector, explorer and author, has been elected an Honorary Fellow. 

ASSOCIATESHIP OF HONOUR—The Associateship of Honour, which is 
conferred on “persons of British nationality who have rendered distin- 
guished service to horticulture in the course of their employment” has 
been awarded to Mr. W. Austin, until recently the Superintendent of 
Regent’s Park; Mr. J. T. Caller, Assistant Nursery Manager, Messrs. 
John Waterer, Sons & Crisp, Ltd., Bagshot; Mr. A. R. Coningsby for 
twenty-three years on the staff of Messrs. Sanders (St. Albans) Ltd., 
St. Albans; Mr. T. H. Findlay, Head Gardener, Windsor Great Park; 
Mr. W. H. Holloway, sometime gardener to. Lady Beit at Tewin Water; 
Mr. J. H. King, for thirty-six years Head Gardener at the University of 
Leeds; Mr. C. E. Mason, for twenty-six years Head Gardener at Cheadle 
Royal Hospital, and Mr. C. E. Puddle, Head Gardener to Lord Aber- 
conway and the National Trust at Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, N. Wales. 

THE VEITCH MEMORIAL MEDAL—The awards made under the Veitch 
Memorial Trust “to those who have helped in the advancement and 
improvement of the science and practice of horticulture”’ are as follows: 
Gold Medal to Mr. Roy Hay, for his services to horticulture; Gold 
Medal to Mr. Herbert Robinson for his work in raising new roses and 
pyrethrums; Gold Medal to Mr. Patrick M. Synge for his work as 
Editor of the Society’s publications; Gold Medal to Prof. T. Wallace, 
V.M.H., for his services to horticulture and in particular for his work 
on trace elements; Silver Medal and £25 to Mr. W. J. W. Mitchell for 
his work at the Westonbirt Arboretum. 

THE JONES-BATEMAN CUP, “which is offered for award triennially for 
original research in fruit culture which has added to our knowledge of 
cultivation, genetics or other relative matters”, has been awarded to 
Dr. A. F. Posnette for his work on virus diseases of fruit. 

THE LODER RHODODENDRON CUuP, which is awarded for work in con- 
nection with rhododendrons, has been awarded to The Ear! of Stair, 
V.M.H. 

THE A. J. WALEY MEDAL, which is awarded “to a working gardener 
who has helped the cultivation of rhododendrons”, has been awarded 
to Mr. C. E. Puddle. 

THE LAWRENCE MEDAL, “for the best exhibit shown to the Society 
during the year”, has been awarded to Mr. Stuart Ogg for an exhibit 
of dahlias on September 24. 

THE WILLIAMS MEMORIAL MEDAL, “for a group of plants and/or cut 
blooms of one genus (fruit and vegetables excluded) which show 
excellence in cultivation”, has been awarded to Lt.-Col. The Lord 
Hothfield (Orchid Grower, Mr. L. E. Butler) for an exhibit of Cym- 
bidiums on March 5. 

THE HOLFORD MEDAL, “‘for the best exhibit of plants and/or flowers 

(fruit and vegetables excluded) shown by an amateur during the year 
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in the Society’s Halls, has been awarded to Col. E. J. S. Ward (Gar- 
dener, Mr. H. J. Dodson) for an exhibit of begonias and gesnerias on 
October 22. 

THE REGINALD CORY MEMORIAL CUP, is awarded, with a view to 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant that is the result of an intentional cross. Only a hybrid 
of which one plant is a species is eligible, and it must have been ex- 
hibited at one of the Society’s Shows and received an award during the 
current year. Hybrids of annuals and biennials do not come under the 
scope of the award. This cup has been awarded to Messrs. L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., for Viburnum x ‘Anne Russell’. 

THE SANDER MEDAL, “for the best new greenhouse plant of general 
utility shown to the Society during the year”, has been awarded to 
Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon for Begonia ‘Golden Harvest’. 

THE GEORGE MOORE MEDAL, “‘for the new Cypripedium which shows 
the greatest improvement on those of the same or similar parentage and 
which was submitted to the Society during the year”’, has been awarded to 
Messrs. R. & E. Ratcliffe for Cypripedium (Meadowsweet g.) ‘Purity’. 

THE GORDON-LENNOX CUP has been awarded to The Shenley Hospital, 
St. Albans, Herts. (Gardener, Mr. S. L. Lord), for an exhibit of apples 
on October 8. 


Committees, Judges, Lecturers and Examiners 
The Council desires to express its thanks to those Fellows who have 
so generously given of their time and knowledge in assisting the Society 
in its work by serving on Committees or by acting as Judges, Lecturers 
and Examiners, for without their help it would be impossible for the 
Society to carry on its many-sided work. 


The Press 
The Council also wishes to place on record the Society’s indebtedness 
to the Press for the publicity it gives to the Society’s activities and for 
its help in extending a love of horticulture. 


Council 
During the year, much to his colleagues’ regret, Prof. R. H. Stoughton 
retired from the Council on taking up the appointment of Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Ghana. The vacancy thus caused 
was filled by the appointment of Mr. J. S. L. Gilmour. 

Under Bye-law 54, three members of Council retire at each Annual 
General Meeting. The members who retire next February are Sir 
Frederick Stern and Messrs. H. G. Hillier and S. Ogg. The Society 
is greatly indebted to them for the work they have done as Councillors, 
and Fellows will be glad to learn that all three have consented to con- 
tinue to serve on various Committees. 

Signed on behalf of the Council, 
D. BOWES-LYON, 
December 31, 1957. President. 
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Dr. REVENUE & EXPENDETURE ACCOUNT FOK 


£ £ 
To Lonpon— 
ESTABLISHMENT EXPENSES LESS ALLOCATIONS— 
6,177 Rent, Rates and Taxes 595 10,8 
18,795 Salaries and Wages . 18,677 
Other Establishment Expenses, " including ‘Light, 45 
13,088 Fuel, Stationery, Professional fees, Renewals, etc. 12,445 7 
38,060 36,7178. 
»» WIsLEY— “48. 
57,110 Net Expenditure for Year, as per separate Account. 58,846 § — 
»» PUBLICATIONS— 
46,233 42.968 
24,222 Less Sales, Advertisements and Royalties ; - 22,953 
22,011 20,015 
2,552 ,, STAFF PENSION SCHEME . P 2,440 
»» MEETINGS— 
Expenses, Labour and Overheads of Special and 
other Meetings (including addition to Provision 
53,710 for Chelsea Show Works £3,000) 52,812 
43,520 Less Receipts. 43,566 
10,190 9,246 
672 ,, Cups AND MEDALS. d q 
»» CONTRIBUTIONS TO LINDLEY Lisrary, as per Trust 
Account— 
329 Purchase of Books. - P 184 
1,879 Salaries, etc. . ; : 2,025 
2,208 2,209 
»» SPECIAL EXPENDITURE— 
Bowles Memorial Scholarship. ‘ 250 
490 1,05 
1,288 », BOTANICAL MAGAZINE . 1,060 
582 Add Special Expenditure . 842 
1,870 . 1,90 
»» EXAMINATIONS IN HorTiCULTURE— 
3,702 Expenses . ‘ : 4,097 
1,258 1,15 
Less Contributions — £ 
116 Worshipful of Gardeners 135 
go Sir James Knott Trust. 
— 146 — 165 : 
r16 13 
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36,717 


58,846 


20,015 


2,440 


9,246 


2,209 


1,1§ 


134,25 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 Cr. 


1956 
122,456 By ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS . ‘ R 127,395 
10,826 »» DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 11,294 
Less Allocated to— 
4,548 Old and New Halls Rebuilding Reserve . - $:099 
174 Shows Contingency Reserve . ‘ 186 
110 Supplementary Pension Reserve . . 118 
5,313 
4,832 
— 5,994 5,981 
16,352 ,, Hai Lerrines, Gross . 21,287 
Lire ComposITions— 
ne, amounts transferred in respect of > 
50r Fellows who have died during the year. 621 
968 ,, RENT OF FREEHOLD Property (Wisley) . ‘ ; 1,022 
», RESTAURANTS— 
381 Overheads) . 222 
»» BOTANICAL MaGaAzINE— 
—- Net Proceeds of Sales of Old Plates and Texts ‘ 1,104 
146, 65: 52 Carried forward. 157,632 
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Dr. GENERAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE secs FC 


1956 
£ £ 
236,537 Brought forward é ‘ 134,251 
To O_p anp New Ha tts REsBvILDING APPRO- 
3,366 PRIATION . 3,366 
— SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE APPROPRIATION. 2,000 


» TRANSFER TO WISLEY ACCUMULATED Funps ACCOUNT 
975 (being additions to Buildings on Wisley Trust Land) 2,189 


Wis.tey FREEHOLD LAND AND 
written off 4,000 


‘TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 


1,009 PREMISES, LONDON. 3,000 

»» ‘TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR OF 
— AND PREMISES, WISLEY 4,000 
4,765 ,, BALANCE, added to General Reserve ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,826 
£146,652 £157,6 32 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1957—cont. 


Cr. 


1956 
146,652 Brought forward 


£146,652 
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£ 
157,632 


£157,632 


ON) 
34,251 ‘ 3 : 
3,366 / 

2,000 / 

2,189 of 

4,000 
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Dr. GENERAL REVENUE & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


m9 
136,537 Brought forward 


To anp New HAtts APPRO- 
3,366 PRIATION . 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE APPROPRIATION 


, TRANSFER TO WisLEY ACCUMULATED FuNDs ACCOUNT 
975 (being additions to Buildings on Wisley Trust Land) 


WIsLeY FREEHOLD AND 
— written off 


»» TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR MAINTENANCE OF 
1,009 Premises, LONDON : 


»» ‘TRANSFER TO PROVISION FOR arenes OF PLANT 
AND PREMISES, WISLEY : 


4,765 ,, BALANCE, added to General Reserve 


£ 
134,251 


£157, 632 


el. 2,000 
2,189 
4,000 
4,000 
£146,652 
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FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1957—cont. Cr. 
1956 
£ £ 
146,652 Brought forward ° 157,632 
/ 
/ 
/ 
J 
£146,652 | £157,632 
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Dr. WISLEY GARDENS—REVENUE & EXPENDITURE | AC 


1956 
£ £ £ 
To EsTaBLISHMENT ExPENSES— 
9,055 Salaries and Wages . 9,788 
2,906 Rates, Taxes and Insurances 2,431 
6,042 Miscellaneous . ‘ 6,118 
42 Annuities 809 
19,146 
—- Less Reduction of Rates for 1956 . ‘ ‘ ; 589 
18,557 
»» LABORATORY AND SCHOOL OF HorTICULTURE— = 
4,609 Salaries and Wages . 5,004 
368 Miscellaneous . ; ‘ 383 
72 Depreciation of Equipment. ‘ ‘ : : 65 
5,049 5,452 
»» GARDENS— 
20,672 Salaries and Wages . 22,005 
6,897 Hostel—Maintenance and Board . 8,050 
1,036 Seed less Receipts . 1,193 
5,447 Miscellaneo 773 
1,337 Depreciation of Plant and Equipment 1,477 
35,389 37,498 
»» NATIONAL Fruit TRIALS— 
(Direct 
2,911 Wages. ‘ ; 2,660 
582 Miscellaneous . ‘ 482 
3,493 3,142 
1,731 ,, STAFF PENSION SCHEME . 1,685 
£64,307 £66,334 
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5,452 


37,498 


3,142 
1,685 


(66,334 


ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 Cr. 


1956 


919 


4,381 


— 1,897 


57,710 


£64,307 


By DrvipENDs AND INTEREST ON WISLEY ENDOWMENT FUND 
»» GARDENS— 
Miscellaneous Receipts ‘ ‘ 5,006 


» NATIONAL Fruit TRIALS— 


Grant from Ministry of Agriculture. 1,440 


1,555 
»» BALANCE, carried to General Revenue and Expenditure 
Account ‘ 4 58,846 
/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 
£66,334 
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SRE 
£ £ £ 
1,200 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY— 


1956 
£ 


250,000 


113,576 
4,765 


118,341 
739 


r17,602 


367,602 


123,912 


4,548 


131,826 


4,730 


4,904 


CAPITAL FUNDS AND RESERVES 


ACCUMULATED Funps Account 
GENERAL RESERVE ACCOUNT— 
Balance at 31st December, 1956 


Add Balance of Revenue and Sepeniiiuee 
Account, 31st December, 1957 


Less Loss on Realization of Investments 


REBUILDING AND OTHER RESERVES 


OLp AND New HA.ts REBUILDING RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 1956 


Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest . 
Allocation from Revenue and — 
ture Account 


SuHows CONTINGENCY RESERVE— 


Balance at 31st December, 1956 : 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest . 


SUPPLEMENTARY PENSION RESERVE— 
Balance at 31st December, 1956 ‘ 
Add Allocation of Dividends and Interest . 
Share of Policies surrendered . 
Allocation from Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Account . 


LIFE COMPOSITIONS 


As at 31st December, 1956 

Less Amount transferred to Revenue in 
respect of Life Fellows who have died 
during the year 


Add Compositions received during the year 


131,826 
5,009 


3,366 


4,904 
186 


3,100 
118 
393 


2,000 


122,428 


140,201 


5,090 


5,521 


34474 


621 


33,853 
848 


372,428 


150,812 


167 


139,8 
129,9. 


98 
4,826 
— 
52, 
qI,! 
3,366 
—— 
—— 
2,990 
— Io 
19,22 
139,830 
5or f 
1,358 
——— 34,70! 
541,906 Carried forward. 537,94 
64 
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Y— BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1957 


1956 
£ £ £ £ 
FIXED ASSETS 
LONDON— 
98,260 HALL, Orrices, AND EQUIPMENT AT 98,260 
167,304 New Ha _t, OFFices, AND EQuIPMENT AT Cost 168,307 
265,564 266,567 
(Note.—The replacement of these Assets is pro- 
vided for partly by means of the Rebuilding 
Reserve per contra and also by charging the cost 
of replacement of Equipment direct to Revenue.) 
WISLEY— 
51,107 FREEHOLD LAND AND BuILpINGs, aT Cost - 69,440 
2,428 Less Amounts written off . . 18,320 
36,787 51,120 
VEHICLES AND EquipMENT— 
11,086 As at 31st December, 1956 10,217 
540 Purchased during year. 1,413 
11,626 11,630 
1,409 Depreciation for the year . 1,542 
10,217 10,088 
327,775 
312,568 
INVESTMENTS, at cost 
REPRESENTING REBUILDING AND OTHER RE- 
139,830 SERVES, as per contra. . 150,812 
129,915 GENERAL . : ‘ 118,883 
269,745 269,695 
(Market Value 31st December, 1957 £216,742) 
PUBLICATIONS IN COURSE OF 
3,92I PRODUCTION 1,857 
CURRENT ASSETS 
100 Bortanicat. Macazine Stock (Nominal Value) 100 
19,229 Sunpry DeBTorS AND PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 20,889 
108 CasH IN HAND . 152 
Deposit at BANK—LINDLEY Liprary Trust. 2,788 
19,437 23,929 
59, 
34,70! 
557,041 605,672 Carried forward. ‘ 623,256 
65 
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£ 
541,906 


14,178 


2,296 


22,474 


22,024 
75,179 


41,291 
£605,671 


I have audited the above Balance Sheet, dated 31st December, 1957, and have obtained all the i 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and fair view of the state of the Society’s affairs according to the 
Society. 


Brought forward 


PROVISIONS 


LoNnDON, MAINTENANCE OF PREMISES— 


Balance at 31st December, 1956 
Less Expended during the year . 


Add Transfer from 
ture Account . 


Wistey, MAINTENANCE OF PLANT AND 


PREMISES— 
Balance at 31st December, 1956 
Less Expended during year : 


Add Transfer from 
ture Account . 


SHow Works— 


Balance at 31st December, 1956 ‘ 
Add Transfer from Revenue *7) Expendi- 
ture Account . 


Less Expended during the year . 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN ADVANCE . ‘ 
MEMORIAL AND OTHER TRUST 
Balances of Income Accounts in the hands of 
the Society as per Separate Schedule 
Linp.ey Lisrary Trust— 
Proceeds of Sale of Duplicate Copies. 
SunpryY CREDITORS 
BANK OVERDRAFT 


5347 


14,178 


10,772 


2,296 


5,296 
2,324 


£ 
557,941 


8,347 


14,772 


2,972 
26,091 


31427 


848 


2,788 
17,167 
14,994 
39,224 


£623,256 


14th 
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2,987 . . 653 
4,992 
14,178 
— 
3,000 
3,533 
555 || 
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26,091 


39,224 


523,256 


1 all the 


g to the 


| information and explanations I have required. In my opinion such Balance Sheet is properly 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1957—cont. 


1956 
£ 
605,672 Brought forward 623,256 
£605,672 £623,2 56 


best of my information and the explanations given to me and as shown by the books of the 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
(Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
14th January, 1958 1-4 Copthall Chambers, 
1 Court, 
London, E.C.2. 


£ 
7,941 
H 4 
67 
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WISLEY GARDENS—BALANCE | SI 
1956 
82,337 ACCUMULATED FUNDS ACCOUNT 83,312 
Add Transfer from General Revenue and Expenditure 
975 Account . ; 2,189 33 
83,312 85,501 
ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND 
24,472 Balance at 31st December, 1956. , : 24,514 48 
42 Add Surplus on Repayment of Capital. 
24,514 
£107,826 fi 10,015 


I have audited the books from which the above Balance Sheet is compiled and certify that it} e=hib 
the Endowment Trust Fund is not available for use by the Society. | 


14th § 


| 
68 
| 


ICE | SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 
1956 
£ £ £ 
LABORATORY, DWELLING HOUSES, GLASS 
HOUSES, RANGES, ETC., at cost 
33,372 As at 31st December, 1956. 33,904 
5,501 622 Additions during year . 1,852 
33,994 35,846 
HOSTEL AND RESTAURANT, at cost 
4,514 48,965 As at 31st December, 1956 . : . 49,318 
353 Additions during year . 337 
49,318 49.655 
85,501 
83,312 
N.B.—The Hanbury Trust Estate is, under 
the Trust Deed, vested in the Society only 
so long as it is in a position to use it as 
an Experimental Garden. Accordingly the 
above Expenditure thereon by the Society 
is an Asset only so long as the Gardens 
continue to be used by the Society. 
ENDOWMENT TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS, 
24,514 at cost 24,514 
(Market value at 31st December, 1957 £19,668) 
10,015 £107,826 £110,015 
that it} ¢shibits a true and fair statement of the position on the 31st December, 1957. The Capital of 


F. G. Featuer, F.C.A., Auditor, 
i (Harper, FEATHER & PATERSON, Chartered Accountants), 
1-4 Copthall 
14th January, 1958 Angel Court, 
London, E.C.2. 
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as awarded 


1957 


to Messrs. L. R. Russell Ltd. (see p. 55) 


THE REGINALD CORY MEMORIAL CUP 
Fic. 15—Viburnum ‘Arne Russell’, for which the cup w 
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THE GARDENS AT BROOKLANDS, LONGDON Fr 
Fic. 18—Forecourt on north side of house (see p. 83) 


Fic. 19—Iris border with stone urn seen through yew arch 
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THE GARDENS AT BROOKLANDS, LONGDON 


Fic. 2o—Looking from the lawn to “The Forest” grille, with silver-leaved dog- 
woods, junipers and daffodil meadow with flowering cherries (see p. 84) 


| 
| 
| 
| — “ 4 
4 
Fic. 21—The stream by the house (see p. 83) 


THE GARDENS AT BROOKLANDS, LONGDON 


Fic. 22—Demoiselle cranes, red-breasted and barnacle geese in the garden 
(see p. 88) 


Fic 


Pi hotos 
Fic. 


| 
| 
a 
Fic. 23—Rose ‘Nevada’, with a statue of PAN (see p. 87) ’ 


FRUIT GROWING IN THE AMATEUR’S GARDEN 


Fic. 24—Dwarf pyramid apples ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’, planted 6 feet by 3 feet, 
photographed when eight years old (see p. 80) 


Photo Long Ashton Research Station 
Fic. 25—Apple cordon ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ on M.II, fourteen years from 
planting. Note quantity of lateral growth retained. These trees are pruned 
both summer and winter 
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on M.II, eight years old, after pruning 


*‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’, 
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(see p. 82) 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—FEBRUARY AND MARCH 


Annual General Meeting—The Annual General Meeting to 
receive the Report of the Council for 1957 and a statement of accounts 
for that year will be held on Tuesday, February 18, 1958, at 3 p.M. The 
Meeting will be held in the Old Hall, as in 1957, in order that there may 
be ample room for all who wish to be present, and it is hoped that as 
many Fellows as possible will attend. 


Shows 
February 4 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
WepnespaY, February 5 Hall. 


10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

February 18 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 

WepnesbayY, February 19 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 

Annual General Meeting at 3 P.M. on 
February 18, in the Old Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show and Alpine 
Garden Society’s Competition, in the 
New Hall. 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WepnespayY, March 5 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
WepnespayY, March 5 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Tuespay, March 18 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, March 19 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Floral Arrangement Competition, in 
the Old Hall. 


Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Hall. 


British Orchid Growers’ Association’s 
Show, in the Old Hall. 


c (71) 
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Lectures 
TuespayY, February 4, at 3 P.M. “‘Some American Botanic Gardens and 
Public Parks’’, by PROF. H. W. MILES, M.SC., D.SC. 
Tuespay, March 4, at 3 P.M. “Ring Culture of Tomatoes’’, by mr. 
F. W. ALLERTON, B.SC., DIP.HORT., A.R.I.C. 


Tuespay, March 18, at 3 P.M. “‘Asparagus”’, by MR. A. W. SECRETT. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repeti- 
tion of that given on the first. 

February 26-27. The Pruning of Roses. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 5-6. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 19-20. _ Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

Wisley Gardens: Reduced Admission by Ticket—At the last 
Annual General Meeting the President referred to the very large 
number of visitors to the Wisley Gardens and said that if there were 
so many visitors that the Gardens became uncomfortably crowded 
their value to Fellows would be reduced. He explained that it was 
thought that the petrol rationing which was then in force would prob- 
ably ease the situation, but in the near future it might be necessary to 
reduce the number of persons who could obtain admission on presenta- 
tion of one ticket. Happily, petrol rationing has ceased, but unhappily, 
as was anticipated, the Gardens have become uncomfortably crowded 
at certain times, especially at weekends. Consequently, in the interest 
of Fellows, who provide the Gardens, and for whose use they are 
primarily intended, the Council has decided that from January 1, 1958, 
each ticket shall admit only two persons. 

The Society’s Examinations—The General Examination in 
Horticulture for Juniors (those under 18 years of age) is to be discon- 
tinued and will not be held after 1958. The General Examination in 
Horticulture, in which there is no age limit, will continue to be held. 

Examinations in Arboriculture—The Royal Forestry Society 
of England and Wales has decided to establish two examinations in 
arboriculture so as to encourage and assist in the training of those wlio 
are concerned with that work. The first examination is for a Certificate 
in Arboriculture, which can be followed by a more advanced examina- 
tion for a Diploma. The regulations and syllabus may be obtained from 
the Society’s offices at 49 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 

Floral Arrangement Competition—A Floral Arrangement 
Competition, open to all, will be held in the Society’s Old Hall on 
Wednesday, March 5, the second day of a F ortnightly 5 Show. Schedules 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition—This annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1958 from March 3 to March 29. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition. Fellows’ and 
Associates’ tickets will give free admission to the Gardens Annexe 
(but not to the rest of the Exhibition) any day from 10 A.M. to I P.M. 

Code of Nomenclature—A new edition of the Jnternational Code 
for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants, formulated and adopted by the 
International Commission for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants, 
December, 1957, will be published during the current month. It will 
be obtainable from the Society’s offices, price 2s. 6d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


OME visitors to Wisley not long ago wondered how the outdoor staff 
S could be kept occupied during the winter, and asked what kind of 
jobs could be found in a really cold spell of weather. Long though the 
winter may seem, every professional gardener knows that the short 
hours of daylight allow little enough time to get through all the tasks 
awaiting attention, especially if long delay is incurred through prolonged 
frost. 

The digging and manuring of vacant land obviously has priority 
during open weather, and the greater part of this will have been com- 
pleted before February on light soils. it is well that this should be so, 
lest bad weather put a stop to such activities, as was the case in 1947, 
when a long frost continued until well into March. The writer of these 
notes has photographs taken on the 6th of that month which show the 
Gardens deeply carpeted with snow, and the Seven Acres lake still 
frozen. 

In weather of that kind, a lot of time may have to be given to the 
removal of heavy masses of snow from conifers and other evergreen 
shrubs and trees, and to the clearance of drives and paths. In large 
gardens there are always dead or useless trees to be felled, stumps to 
be grubbed out and dead boughs to be trimmed away. In the less 
frequented parts there will be unwanted brambles and other shrubby 
weeds to be cleared away. Fences and garden seats need periodical 
overhaul and repair. In rough windy weather stakes supporting roses 
or young trees need securing. Labels which have become illegible or 
otherwise unserviceable will have to be replaced. 

In the rock garden at Wisley a very important task becomes due 
towards the end of the winter. This is the firming of shallow-rooted 
plants which have been lifted by frost. Skill and care are required to 
settle them without damage to the roots; but if this is not done a period 
of drying wind in March may work havoc. In the same department, 
some pots of seeds which it is beneficial to winter outside will now be 
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exhibiting signs of germination. They will be put under cover where 
a closer watch on them can be kept. 

If weather permits, the twin herb borders near the alpine house, 
which many visitors find of great interest, will be replanned and 
planted anew. 

This is a very busy season in the propagating department, where 
preparations for the coming summer display are now in hand. The 
cuttings of zonal pelargoniums, now well rooted, will be potted up 
and given conditions favourable to steady growth until the time for 
hardening them off arrives. Heliotrope, largely used in the terrace beds, 
is now being propagated from the stock plants over-wintered under 
glass. This is also the time for the dahlia tubers to be started into 
_— in heat, so that plenty ef cuttings may be available. The 

chsias, which have been rested in cool and dry conditions, will be 
repotted before they are started into new growth. 

Of the flowers under glass, the camellias will still be the piéce de 
résistance, and the collection should amply demonstrate the great value 
of these plants for greenhouse or conservatory decoration. ‘The collec- 
tion includes many well-known standard varieties and some received 
from American raisers. In the same house there is a trial of cinerarias. 

A large collection of saintpaulias, commonly called “African Violets’, 
is flowering in the stove-house, and exhibits both double and single 
varieties in a wide range of colours. There will not be many other 
flowers here, but as usual an interesting lot of foliage plants. The 
following will be prominent. 

Dieffenbachia picta, a Colombian ‘Aroid, has broad green leaves 
flecked and marbled with cream. The narrowly tubular green spathe 
enfolds a long cream-coloured spadix. A more conspicuous species of 
the same family and country of origin is Anthurium andreanum, which 
has bold green leaves displayed on spreading stalks, glossy scarlet, 
heart-shaped spathes and coral-pink spadices. The centre of the house 
is dominated by a huge specimen of Pandanus veitchii, with a tuft of 
recurving, saw-edged leaves 5 feet long, margined with greenish-white. 
This is the Polynesian “Screwpine”. The Liliaceous Dracaena sanderi- 
ana from the Congo could be likened to a small and refined edition of 
the last named, and would be much more suitable for a small house. 
Pilea cadieri, introduced to cultivation from Indo-China only ten years 
ago, is quite unlike P. microphylla, the “Artillery Plant’. which is 
common in greenhouses and the only familiar member of a genus of 
about two hundred rather inconspicuous species. P. cadieri asks for 
no better treatment than to be planted under the stages, where usually 
odd selaginellas and ferns are to be found, and there it produces erect 
18-inch stems bearing ovate leaves marked with three strong veins 
between which there are raised silver blotches. 

Among the plants in which purple is a predominant foliage colour 
there are Nautilocalyx lynchit, a member of Gesneriaceae related to 
Episcia, with upright stems clothed with bronzy-purple leaves; Hemi- 
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graphis colorata, whose drooping stems carry coleus-like leaves of a dark, 
metallic hue; Rhoeo discolor, a relative of tradescantia, with pouch-like 
clusters of white blossoms in the axils of strap-shaped leaves purple 
beneath ; and Cordyline terminalis, which starts as a tuft of dark, vinous- 
red leaves margined with rosy-crimson, and eventually develops a cane- 
like stem up to 10 feet tall. This is a species of many cultivated forms, 
many of them named, and not infrequently called Dracaena. 

Although our opening paragraphs stressed the inconvenience of 
severe winters, one may be thankful that occasionally there is one of 
exactly opposite character, when all the garden work proceeds in 
accordance with the schedule, and when the eye is delighted by the 
appearance of a host of precocious flowers. At the Annual General 
Meeting of the Society on February 17, 1948, Wisley staged an exhibit 
of over one hundred species, mainly shrubs and trees, flowering in the 
open air at that date, hurried along by several weeks of genial, spring- 
like days. The exhibit was illustrated and described in the April 
number of the JourNAL for that year. It included eighteen different 
rhododendrons and eight species and varieties of Prunus, several of 
which, such as Rhododendron moupinense and Prunus davidiana, rarely 
escape frost injury at Wisley. 

Fortunately, there are a good many hardy shrubs which may be 
relied upon even in a bad season. The white-flowered Korean Abelio- 
phyllum distichum can be seen growing on the frame-yard wall. It is, 
in effect, a rather weak-stemmed, white-flowered, forsythia. It needs 
to be pruned so as to encourage the growth of long new stems each year, 
as these will flower abundantly from their upper nodes. Of the true 
forsythias the earliest to flower are Forsythia ovata, likewise Korean, a 
rather dwarf, thick-stemmed shrub, less showy than the other species, 
and F. giraldiana, a species collected by REGINALD FARRER in Kansu in 
1914 (No. 388). Among the plants at Wisley raised from FARRER’s 
seed there were several different forms; all rather tall, thin shrubs with 
narrow leaves and purplish-brown young shoots and somewhat bell- 
shaped flowers of paler appearance than the more familiar F. suspensa. 
For some obscure reason the majority of these have died, but one, 
near the north side of the lake in Seven Acres, is always conspicuous 
while flowers are still scarce. 

Among other shrubs which may be expected to flower this month 
there are several rhododendrons of merit. The ancient ‘Christmas 
Cheer’ hardly ever fails, although its season of flowering at Wisley is 
usually a few weeks after Christmas. A more modern hybrid named 
‘Tessa’ (praecox X moupinense) covers itself with mauve flowers larger 
than those of Rhododendron praecox. R. lutescens is especially valuable 
for its long succession of pale primrose flowers. 

Ericas are also extremely valuable at this season. In the Heath 
Garden Erica darleyensis and the many varieties of EZ. carnea will be 
making a bright show, and if the weather be mild the taller E. lusitanica 
and E. veitchi will be in full flower. 
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FRUIT GROWING IN THE 
AMATEUR’S GARDEN 


E. W. Hobbis, B.Sc., N.D.H. 
(Lecture given on October 8, 1957, MR. T. NEAME, V.M.H., int the Chair) 


FEW generations or so ago this lecture would have been of interest 

mainly to those who enjoyed relatively spacious surroundings ; 
who had garden walls on which to grow fruits; glass protection for the 
more delicate kinds; and plenty of help available for intricate, time- 
consuming cultural operations. Today, fruit growing, in common with 
other forms of gardening, has become immensely popular, yet it thrives 
under conditions very different from those of the recent past. 

The amateur, in a modern property today, usually has a small 
garden; he rarely has the luxury of a wall, especially one 8 or more feet 
high; orchard houses or wall cases are beyond his means, and he almost 
certainly has no paid help. Yet innumerable gardens include at least 
some fruit trees or bushes as part of the planting scheme. 

Trees will always appeal to the gardener. He can plant, grow, train, 
and see the results of his handiwork in developing form, flower and 
fruit ; an interest carried forward year by year and one pleasant in retro- 
spect and a ready topic for conversation and competition amongst 
gardening friends. Fruit trees in particular can satisfy this appeal, and 
success will be related, in some measure, to the amount of forethought 
put into planning a fruit garden that will fit into a particular set of 
surroundings and not outgrow its allotted space. 

I often wonder what Victorian gardeners would think if they could 
see the folly of their ways in planting Monkey Puzzle trees in the small 
front gardens of town villas—a fashionable idea in those days but a tree 
totally out of place and an embarrassment to present-day owners. The 
gardener who plants a full standard ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ apple on a 
vigorous rootstock in his villa garden commits the same initial error. 

The amateur has little scope for choosing the perfect setting for his 
fruit garden: he must accept the site his house occupies, which may be 
in a frost pocket or on an exposed hillside; the soil is very unlikely to be 
that “deep, well drained, warm loam” so beloved of writers yet rarely 
met in practice, and of course amateurs live in the north, south, east and 
west of the British Isles and so must meet conditions as diverse in 
climate as in soil. 

If extremes are avoided, hardy fruits can be grown on a surprising 
range of soils, but it is well for the amateur to realize that adverse condi- 
tions of site, soil and climate are overriding factors that may caution 
against planting at all; they can be ameliorated only in a small way, e.g. 
by planting on the warm side of the house, by introducing better soil 
or erecting a windbreak. Beware of planting windbreaks unless — have 
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plenty of room: they may shelter your garden but be a menace to your 
neighbour! 

Sufficient information is available today for the intending planter to 
make a wise choice of the right kinds of fruit, in suitable varieties and on 
an appropriate rootstock for garden conditions. Generally speaking, the 
choice of kinds will be limited to hardy fruits such as apples, pears and 
plums, and soft fruits such as currants, gooseberries, raspberries and 
strawberries. Sweet cherries do not fit into garden culture: they must 
be grown in variety to obtain fruit-set and they grow too big for the 
ordinary garden; odd trees, too, are open to the depredation of birds. 
The Morello cherry, however, is self-fertile and, although traditionally 
planted as a “fan” tree on a north wall, it crops well as a bush tree if 
room is available. 

The amateur needs to use the simplest of methods, and employ the 
minimum of apparatus, such as steps, pruners, sprayers, etc. He should 
be able to do all work from ground level, so keeping his fruits “under 
his eye’”’; and like any other grower, he should have a reasonably sure 
chance of crops with a minimum of delay. 

There is no lack of literature on the subject of fruit growing and I 
believe that publications intended for the commercial grower, especially 
those on intensive methods, can help the amateur in grasping some of 
the fundamentals of good fruit growing, although there will need to be 
a scaling-down in relation to garden culture. The importance of the 
right variety and rootstock ; of manuring according to tree requirements 
and of fruit quality, are all recognized by the commercial grower and the 
amateur will do well to copy. 

The R.H.S. has encouraged the amateur fruit grower by its shows 
and publications and since the war, through the Fruit Group and the 
issue of the Fruit Year Book, the Society has done much to stimulate 
interest and provide a mine of up-to-date information of special value 
to the amateur. The several volumes of the Fruit Year Book in parti- 
cular are recommended to the would-be amateur fruit grower, as also 
are the bulletins of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

With so much information available it is difficult to give a lecture 
that will produce anything new. What I intend to do is to make general 
reference to some of the possible methods of fruit growing in the 
garden—they are varied and all have their exponents—and aided also 
by the camera to guide the grower in choosing something suitable to his 
own needs and garden. 

There can be no standard plan for a fruit garden, nevertheless the 
Model Fruit Gardens planted by the R.H.S. at Wisley in the winter of 
1947-48 are well worthy of study. The development of these model 
fruit gardens over the years has been immensely interesting and they 
now illustrate what the amateur should picture in his mind’s eye when 
planting fruit trees or bushes—what will they look like in 10 years’ 
time ? 

I strongly recommend the beginner to visit these fruit plots at 
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Wisley to see for himself in what tree forms, on what suitable rootstocks 
and in what space the various fruits can be grown. Then bearing in 
mind that growth at Wisley is conditioned by a light, sandy soil of poor 
natural fertility, to relate the possible better growing conditions of his 
own garden in planning a fruit plot to fit his site. 

Here I should like to emphasize the common sense of growing tree 
fruits separate from soft fruits. The latter, the bush fruits, can be very 
profitable over many years; they need room to expand, good root room 
in their search for moisture and nutrients, and absence of shade. To 
inter-plant them under fruit trees will damage the prospects of success 
with both. Bush fruits are particularly unsuitable partners for dwarf- 
grown trees since they will shade the lower parts and so cancel to some 
extent the purpose of the short-stem tree. 

The black currant, easily the most profitable soft fruit for the 
kitchen, needs liberal manuring as one aid to the ample annual wood 
growth needed for heavy cropping. Apples and pears do not require 
such a high level of manuring; on the other hand neither would goose- 
berries need such treatment. Then protection from birds is facilitated 
by having the soft fruits in blocks, so the reasons for keeping these 
fruits in separate plots are well founded. 

And whilst on this subject of soft fruits may I remind gardeners 
that it is vitally important to plant only healthy material, especially of 
strawberries, raspberries and black currants. Virus diseases, e.g. mosaic 
of raspberries, yellow edge of strawberries and reversion of black 
currants, can nullify the finest cultural practice. Healthy stocks of these 
fruits, backed by Ministry of Agriculture certificates, are available to 
growers, and by combining orders amateurs can share the benefits 
enjoyed by the commercial grower in this respect. 

I want now to turn to apples and pears, since they are the most 
popular tree fruits of the garden and lend themselves particularly well to 
dwarf forms of training so suitable to limited space. 

Limitation of tree size can be obtained by such practices as root 
pruning, ringing and hard shoot pruning both in summer and winter, 
practices still valuable today in certain circumstances, but since East 
Malling launched its range of classified rootstocks the gardener has had 
a trump card in M.IX for apples—a rootstock eminently suitable for 
the environment of the private garden, inducing marked precocity and 
producing a dwarf tree, without the need of much restriction by pruning. 

Articles in the R.H.S. Fruit Year Book have described various 
methods of apple and pear culture applicable to the private garden. I 
propose to touch on some of these methods and, with the aid of the 
camera, try to bring these to your notice. 


TREE FORM AND PRUNING METHOD 
The love of symmetry in the gardens of the past led among other 
things to the training of fruit trees into rigid forms, where a precon- 
ceived shape was attained by tying-in shoots and pruning them to 
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achieve the particular aim; this was done irrespective of whether or not 
the tree would be profitable from the crop point of view. 

Tree form is governed by pruning method. The espalier for instance 
cannot be produced without much pruning and once the side arms are 
built up, more or less hard pruning of the lateral growth is necessary if 
the shape is to be preserved. Ideally, an espalier should grow strongly 
for four or five years and should then settle down to the production of a 
very moderate amount of annual shoot growth, so achieving flower-bud 
formation on natural spurs, rather than as the result of years of hard 
cutting and the production along the limbs of excrescences like pollarded 
willows! 

The single cordon, whether oblique or upright, was pruned in the 
past just like single limbs of the espalier ; double and triple cordons, the 
winged pyramid, etc., multiplied the number of branches on a tree, but 
laterals on each limb were and still are short spur-pruned. 

Summer pruning followed by winter pruning provided the means of 
keeping apples and pears to such preconceived shapes, and with careful 
management, which involved far more than mere blind clipping back of 
shoots, the professional gardeners of the past and skilful amateurs of 
today have shown that fine examples of fruit can be grown in this way. 
This is especially so in those parts of the country where soil and climate 
combine to produce only moderate and well-ripened annual shoots. 

The commercial grower cannot be satisfied with such restrictive 
methods. Admittedly he was so years ago, although he had then plenty 
of room in which to grow lighter-pruned trees, but today, as opposed 
to the amateur, he wants a money-making type of tree: a tree that is 
essentially a fruit-producing unit giving returns as soon after planting 
as possible. Instead of annual shoot growth being an embarrassment 
he has developed tree forms wherein reasonable annual growth is 
welcome, a proportion of it being retained intact and allowed to bud-up 
naturally and crop in regular sequence. 

The rigidly pruned cordon was first used on commercial fruit farms 
early this century, when even ‘Bramley’s Seedling’ and ‘Newton 
Wonder’ were grown in this way, but gradually the cordon disappeared 
and gave way to more easily managed bush trees. 

A variant of the cordon method, with its traditional light spurring, 
was described in an article in the 1952 Fruit Year Book; it was based on 
the fact that young wood judiciously managed can be used for cropping 
and not sacrificed to the pruning knife each year. 

The years following World War I saw an increase in the number of 
small-acreage fruit growers and, although a few cordon plantations of 
dessert apples were set out, increasing costs of wiring, supports and 
labour saw the eclipse of the cordon and the introduction of intensive 
methods that required no fencing support and were capable of producing 
big crops within a few years of planting. 

About 1925 A. H. LEES of Long Ashton experimented with a type of 
tree which, whilst retaining the early cropping and small compass of the 
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cordon tree, obviated the need for fencing support. This was the Dwarf 
Pyramid, which quickly became popular, especially amongst older 
people entering the fruit-growing industry. Some millions of trees of 
this type, largely of “‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’, have since been planted 
under the dwarf pyramid system. By employing a high density of trees, 
they were set out at 6 feet by 3 feet, i.e. 2,300 per acre, dwarf pyramids 
were shown capable of producing heavy crops within a few years of 
planting (Fig. 24). 

The original system depended upon summer and winter pruning for 
tree shape; on bark ringing to curb vigour; on the use of a semi-vigorous 
rootstock such as M.II; and on varieties suited to this mode of training. 
In the drier parts of the country the original pruning and training 
methods have been little altered but in areas of higher rainfall, peculiarly 
enough in the south-west, where the system started, pruning methods 
have been modified and, in addition, the use of grass for its dwarfing 
effect on the trees has become a common practice. 

One change in pruning methods has been towards reducing summer 
pruning to a minimum and in leaving a proportion of new shoots intact 
at each winter pruning, to bud-up and crop on a three-year cycle, very 
much as is done in “renewal” pruning. Spacing has also been increased 
to allow of this freer method of pruning and also, on larger units, to 
allow the passage of tractor-drawn cultivators and mowers, 8 feet by 
4 feet now being a popular distance. 

The dwarf pyramid is an excellent tree form for the private garden 
of today, which has no walls suitable for accommodating specially 
trained trees. Indeed it would be quite true to say that even where 
suitable walls are available the dwarf pyramid provides a more adaptable 
and fruitful method of growing than does any of the rigidly shaped 
tree forms. 

Another style of tree, somewhat like the dwarf pyramid in form, is 
one popular in Germany and called the “spindle” bush, a tree-shape 
somewhere between that of a small bush and a single, vertical cordon. 
A detailed account of the “spindle” tree appeared in the Fruit Year 
Book for 1950. One of the essential differences between the “spindle” 
tree and the traditional dwarf pyramid is that a proportion of young 
lateral shoots are tied down horizontally and not summer pruned. They 
thus form wide-angled branches which bud-up freely and, as they 
extend a little each year, become cropping members in the “‘spindle”’ 
bush tree. Shoots surplus to the special training requirements are sum- 
mer pruned by the Lorette system and so a compact tree is produced 
which is well suited to the private garden. The German “‘spindle”’ 
bush is grown generally on M.IX rootstock, but I see no reason why it 
could not be successful on M.II since my own experience with dwarf 
pyramids on M.II has shown how the tying down of some shoots, 
especially in the upper parts, instead of subjecting them to summer 
pruning can increase crops enormously. I am certain, however, that 
Lorette pruning would be a mistake under West Country conditions. 
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Dwarf bush trees on M.IX rootstock have never been given the 
credit they deserve, partly because growers have looked upon them as 
“fillers” or very temporary trees in plantation lay-out, because they are 
of poor anchorage and because fruits may not last quite so long in 
storage. Admittedly the existence of virus in nursery propagation beds 
of this rootstock has required caution in recommending its use, but I 
have known wonderfully profitable plantations of dwarf bushes on 
M.IX and, once sound supplies are available, there is every reason why 
this rootstock should receive better notice in the future. Personally, 
I think it a first-rate proposition for dwarf bushes on a good soil, and 
especially in the garden where necessity to stake or support in some way 
is not a serious problem. 

Yet another method of apple and pear tree training is described by 
EDMOND BOUCHE-THOMaAS, of Angers, France, in a book titled La Methode 
Bouché-Thomas. It is well worth reading and is profusely illustrated. 

BOUCHE-THOMAS relies on vigorous growing trees, on seedling root- 
stocks, which are planted deliberately with the union of stock and scion 
below soil level to encourage scion rooting—a happening we do every- 
thing to avoid when using vegetatively raised rootstocks, the character- 
istic influence of which on the scion we hope to preserve. BOUCHE- 
THOMAS has his own magic angle 30° to the horizontal to which he trains 
every new shoot retained in the tree, even the maiden tree being set at 
this angle. By bud rubbing to secure good spacing of all new shoots, 
then by tying these to a stranded wire fence, BOUCHE-THOMAS produces 
a trellis-work type of tree, which his illustrations show to be capable 
of cropping very heavily. 

And this leads me to mention the use of tying-down as a means of 
renovating old established trees such as espaliers which one often sees 
in fruit gardens planted forty or fifty years ago. An article dealing with 
the rejuvenating of such trees appeared in the Fruit Year Book for 1953 
and I can vouch for the efficiency of the treatment advocated in that 
article by MAJOR HOGG. “‘Festooning”’, as this treatment is called, puts 
long vigorous shoots resulting from a drastic thinning of old spurs to 
good purpose, and provided subsequent treatment produces an annual 
succession of strong laterals, the trees fruit on successional supplies of 
young wood and ageing spur systems are eliminated. BOUCHE-THOMAS, 
whose work I have already referred to, has his particular way of dealing 
with old espaliers. He cuts them hard back near the base of the central 
stem and trains in new shoots at his 30° angle. 

It has become recognized over the years that the regular cropping 
of apples and pears depends to a great extent upon the pruner making 
judicious use of relays of lateral shoots, left unpruned as opposed to 
annually cutting them back to build up spurs, and hence the term 
“renewal” pruning. The value of retaining intact a proportion of young 
lateral wood at the time of winter pruning has been well demonstrated 
and commercial growers have adopted the system or at least its prin- 
ciples in present-day pruning practice. 
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The basic principle is that shoots made one year, if left alone, form 
flower buds along their length during the second season, and crop in 
the third. In practice trees still crop partly on small, self-formed spur 
systems, but the ever-ageing, annually-pruned spur has largely dis- 
appeared, and successional fruiting shoots, especially on the outside of 
trees, have become the common aim. 

Finally, I wish to draw attention to a form of tree, suitable for apples 
or pears, which employs renewal pruning as it were “in extremis’’. 
I refer to the “pillar” tree, a tree form which is described fully and 
illustrated in the current (1958) Fruit Year Book. The “pillar” type of 
tree is eminently suited to the private garden. It is aptly named. Each 
tree consists of a central pillar or trunk from which radiate a carefully 
regulated number of lateral shoots, which in the mature tree fall into the 
one-, two- and three-year categories. No older lateral branches are 
allowed to develop and, if a lateral fails to fruit in its third season, it is 
pruned back just as if it has cropped (Fig. 27). 

MR. GORDON MACLEAN, of Kingston Bagpuize, Berkshire, has deve- 
loped the “pillar” tree on a commercial fruit farm scale and after observ- 
ing the behaviour and cropping of his trees over a number of years I 
believe the method has certain important advantages for the amateur: 
(1) pruning is based on three simple requirements, i.e. the presence on 
the tree in any one year of shoots, one, two and three years old only, 
each in about equal number; (2) the trees never grow beyond their 
allotted space; (3) lateral shoot growth is utilized to advantage and does 
not grow pointlessly to be pruned off in winter; (4) pruning is confined 
to the winter months only; (5) no tree supports are necessary ; (6) the 
fruit hangs outwards, free of the tree and in full light. 

And here I must let matters rest for the moment. I have shown in 
very sketchy fashion that there are various ways in which tree fruits can 
be grown in the garden. You may favour one method or another. If 
your eye is for extreme orderliness and form in your fruit trees there 
are methods to suit you and there is no reason why you should not 
grow some good fruits. If, however, you look to crops of good weight 
as well as quality, in as few years of planting as possible, I hope I have 
shown you that the tree, of whatever shape, i is essentially a framework, 
the furnishing of which with young, cropping wood over the years is a 
skilful, absorbing and, I hope, profitable business. 
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H. S. Stokes 


jm: garden, about 4 acres in extent, lies in a valley at the foot of the 
great stretch of moorland called Cannock Chase, and hard by the 
main road from Lichfield to Stafford. Its soil ranges from a medium 
to heavy loam, fortunately neutral as regards lime, so that ericaceous 
plants can be grown. The main feature of the garden is a stream which 
flows through it for a length of some 400 yards, pleasantly diversified as 
regards levels by a series of waterfalls, and varying in width from a 
yard or so, where it enters the garden, to one of about 40 feet by the 
house, where it disappears down a deep waterfall and under the high 
road (Fig. 21). Much mud is brought down from the meadows above 
in a rainy season, making the marginal plantings of the stream somewhat 
difficult unless they are well raised behind stone edgings and resulting, 
even so, in waterside beds being at their wettest when vegetation is 
dormant. 

In these beds we use rodgersias, Osmunda fern, hemerocallis, 
camassias and quantities of the primula which does best here, the orange 
P. bulleyana. Surprisingly, we have found that one or two of the newer 
forms of Kniphofia uvaria grow and flower abundantly in these wet 
places. Two severe winters have left them unharmed, without any 
protection other than that of their old foliage and flower stems. The 
stream, taking the form of a letter Z, divides the garden into natural 
compartments and these it has been our endeavour during forty years 
of creative work to emphasize, and to pull together by means of vistas 
both across and up the stream. This has resulted in a series of well- 
framed pictures giving an element of surprise. 

The Midlands are possibly not the best climate for gardening and 
one’s friends from the south and west are sometimes apt to confuse 
South Staffordshire with the North Pole. Nevertheless, the fun and the 
puzzle have been to make the best of where one has to live and it is 
probably true to say that this garden has been made by doing unneces- 
sary things which we could not afford at the wrong time of the year. 

The house is not beautiful so we have contrived to mask it with 
climbing plants, and to give interest by the creation of a paved forecourt 
on the north, or entrance side, with a wall fountain and small pool 
(Fig. 18). Round the paving are ferns and camellias, Mahonia bealet, 
Choisya and Arala sieboldi. The house wall has Viburnum tomentosum 
plicatum—a very good north-wall plant, clematis and an enormous 
plant of Rose ‘Dr. Van Fleet’. 

On the south side, adjoining the sitting room, is a conservatory con- 
taining tree ferns, daturas and tender rhododendrons from which frost 
is just excluded by means of electric heating. In such a place it is 
pleasant to have sweet-scented flowers, and here are two tender jasmines 
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(F. polyanthum and 7}. azoricum), and Mandevilla suaveolens, climbing 
up the walls and hanging from the roof. This conservatory leads out 
into another paved garden which we have kept rather informal in 
character, with plantings of spring-flowering heathers, dwarf evergreens 
and some grey foliage. The high south wall of the house has a very large 
wistaria, a claret-leaved vine, red climbing roses and a plant of Magnolia 
grandiflora ‘Goliath’, planted about twenty years ago and now flowering 
yearly. Steps lead up to the lawn, which we have tried to keep simple 
and quiet without any flower beds, but with marginal plantings of 
rhododendrons and azaleas, and emphasizing a group of cedars and a 
very good purple beech. The lawn on one side slopes gently down to 
the widest part of the stream, across which are waterside beds planted 
with azaleas and with foliage of hosta, osmunda and rodgersia. Stone 
steps about 10 feet wide lead down to the water on both sides of the 
stream, and these are flanked by pairs of junipers and silver-leaved dog- 
woods which together form a good contrast in foliage. The winter 
garnishing of damp waterside beds is important and not always easy 
and for this purpose we find that the juniper called pfitzeriana, or, 
alternatively, sabina ‘Knap Hill Variety’ is of special value. It grows 
thickly and horizontally to a height of 4 or 5 feet and thrives in quite wet 
soil, where its roots must be at or below the water level. Its deep green 
plumy foliage makes an admirable contrast to other shrubs and foliage 
plants. These groups accentuate a vista leading along an avenue of 
crimson-flowered crabs, through the grass of the orchard and cutting 
through a flower border beyond, and ending with an iron grille at the 
top, through which we see a seat (Fig. 20). 

The orchard planted with Japanese cherries contains a wonderful 
mass of wild daffodils, planted by the Almighty, and numerous groups 
of the older varieties of garden daffodils planted by us, and added to 
from time to time by means of a bulb planter when the bulbs are in 
flower. The grass is mown with a scythe when the bulb foliage has died 
down at the end of June and thereafter by motor machine al! through 
the summer, as a result of which the daffodils show up much better in 
short lawn-like turf in the spring. 

The border crossing this vista near the top is fronted by a paved 
edge and a wide grass path with a thatched summerhouse at one end 
and a pair of tall Venetian iron gates at the other. It is in fact a double 
border divided longitudinally by a holly hedge, affording a shady bed 
for rhododendrons and azaleas behind the hedge and a sunnier border in 
front. Originally planted as a herbaceous border it has of necessity 
become a shrub border with lilacs, magnolias, viburnums, brooms and 
shrub roses. In the bays are groups of the herbaceous plants we still 
like to keep: acanthus, iris, hemerocallis and two other favourites we 
find give special value, the dwarf purple Stachys grandiflora and the 
taller Salvia x superba, better known as S. virgata nemorosa. The 
whole of this border and, indeed, most of the borders in the garden, are 
carpeted with the pleasant weed of the place, a large-flowered form of 
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Anemone nemorosa, which makes a lovely picture in the spring and then 
conveniently dies right away. This we have supplemented by groups 
among the dwarfer shrubs of the blue-flowered form of the anemone 
called ‘Alleni’. 

From the summerhouse a wide grass path, parallel to the one 
through the orchard, leads down to another set of steps by the stream 
opposite the house. The steps are flanked by a pair of Taxodium dis- 
tichum. On one side of the path is a border filled with dwarf evergreen 
and Ghent azaleas and on the other side another border against the 
boundary fence, with groups of red roses and a tall and wide spreading 
thicket of Viburnum fragrans, originally received from REGINALD 
FARRER’s plant club. This furnishes deliciously scented sprays for the 
home through the winter months. Near to it, and an equally good 
grower, is the pink-flowered V. bodnantense. Further along are bushes 
of Potentilla arbuscula, seldom without flowers and surely the best of 
the shrubby potentillas ; with them are a large number of helianthemums 
of several colours. 

Passing through the gates at the other end of the border we see a 
reach of stream with a splashing waterfall, with lawns on either side of 
the stream. Here, as elsewhere in its wider parts, the stream has large 
masses of the lovely blue Jris laevigata in the water and growing so 
luxuriantly that it is necessary from time to time to take out large clumps 
so as to allow a clear passage of water. Other colour forms of this iris are 
in the garden but none flower so freely as the blue, and full sun is neces- 
sary for them. A cross path through the iron gates leads to another gate 
into the woodland garden and through it is seen a semi-circle of grass, 
with a quiet pool and fountain backed by specimen birches in a bank 
of rhododendrons, about 9 feet high. These are in all shades of mauve 
and purple, which we still think the most beautiful for cool colour effects 
in semi-woodland. The birches, no doubt great robbers of the soil, have 
their stems dry-scrubbed yearly to relieve them of their Staffordshire 
dirt, and to bring out the lovely pinky cream colour of their bark (Fig. 17). 

Continuing our walk up the lawn, inside the garden proper, on the 
right of the stream is a border some 16 feet wide backed by an oak fence 
carrying climbing roses, clematis and honeysuckles. This border is 
planted mainly with shrubs: hybrid musk and other shrub roses and 
some of the floribunda roses towards the front. There are also phila- 
delphus of medium height, including the lovely purple-centred varieties 
and the beautiful pure white one called ‘Vellada’. Again the bays and 
spaces between are filled with herbaceous plants: iris, paeonies and large 
groups of phlox which flower late into the season and need no staking 
and only infrequent division. Autumn effects are obtained by groups 
of pink Japanese anemones and those good autumn blues Aster frikarti 
and Aconitum ‘Sparkes variety’. 

Standing on this lawn at the far end is a large stone urn which is also 
seen through the yew arch ending a cross border planted with irises. 
The urn is backed by some old hollies about 20 feet high, from which 
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tumble and cascade great masses of a white rose thought to be a semi- 
double form of R. moschata. The planting of white roses on holly, pine 
and spruce is rather a favourite practice with us. Initially, a large hole 
is taken out as near the selected tree as possible and filled in with three 
or four barrowloads of manure and good loam. The rose plants, generally 
rooted cuttings, are tied into the tree for three or four years and the long 
growths then allowed to weep out naturally. Beyond these hollies is a 
line of further old hollies on the bank of the stream, boughed up to show 
a border of azaleas on the other side. 

These hollies also shelter a border on their right from the morning 
sun and here are planted some rhododendrons, ‘Azor’, an exceptional 
specimen of R. ‘Blue Tit’, 5 feet high and across, and a tall Magnolia x 
veitchi. The border is filled with hostas, epimediums, Lilium martagon 
and Trillium grandiflorum (now seeding itself). Here also is our collec- 
tion of hardy ferns, the plumose and mossy forms of Athyrium, Poly- 
podium and evergreen Polystichum, together with the frilly forms of 
Hart’s-tongue. Ferns seem to be coming into favour again and when 
asked where we get our ferns we are able to reply that we have collected 
and tended them for thirty or forty years. Moreover, we have resisted 
feminine blandishments to “do away with those dull ferns and have 
something to give colour”’. 

We may now enter the woodland garden in the rear of the garden 
proper. Thirty years ago an acre of meadow land was acquired and 
planted as a shelter belt for the garden with spruce, pines and birches, 
with a wide grass path on the sunny side. This plantation was euphe- 
mistically christened “The forest”, but the forestry itself is bad, for the 
trees were not thinned out in time and now present a problem. However, 
woodland paths have been carved out among them to form island groups 
giving valuable frontages for rose species, rhododendrons and azaleas. 
Suffering from spring frosts we are not very good with rhododendron 
species and count ourselves lucky if our few augustinii, concatenans and 
yyunnanense manage to flower perhaps one year in three. Our favourites 
are the garden hybrids flowering in late May and June. Starting at one 
end of the 200-yard length of the forest we have grouped the reds and 
plum colours, passing on to a group of pinks with flared centres and 
through the paler pinks‘to the whites, with which are mixed the yellow 
pontic azalea, R. Juteum. Further along, and in shade, are the mauves 
and purples with some of the campylocarpum crosses in shades of pale 
yellow and biscuit. 

The bays between these groups contain dwarf azaleas of the /edifolia, 
vuykiana, and malvatica/kaempferi sections, with skimmias and sarco- 
coccas. The general ground-work in the shady places is filled with 
ferns, including the evergreen Polystichum munitum and Lomaria 
magellanica and with Helleborus foetidus, Vancouveria, epimedium, 
Dicentra eximia, Solomon’s Seal and Smilacina racemosa. Choice shady 
and leafy spots bordering the grass paths have the hardy Maidenhair 
fern (Adiantum venustum), the Oak fern (Polypodium dryopteris), in its 
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typical and plumose forms, Viola septentrionalis, a lovely but scentless 
white violet and also the only species of American Dogtooth Violet we 
have been able to establish (Erythronium revolutum ‘White Beauty’). A 
couple of dozen bulbs of this beautiful plant have increased so that each 
year during the flowering season we are able to lift a few clumps, divide 
them very carefully, replanting single bulbs in a handful of peat and 
leaf-mould, so that the groups now contain some hundreds of plants. 

Continuity of flowering is not easy to achieve in a woodland garden 
when the rhododendron season is over, but we have found that a tall 
white deutzia (D. scabra latiflora), flowering equally well in sun or quite 


| deep shade, for late June, followed still later by a group of the Hidcote 
| hypericum and some unpruned bushes of Hydrangea paniculata (not 
t the grandiflora variety), help to carry on the season, which ends with 


pink and white Japanese anemones planted among the azalea bushes. 
> Nearing the end of our tour we look through the iron grille, down the 
f vista through the avenue of Malus lemoinei, and the daffodil grass, to a 
l large sandstone vase on the lawn by the house. Just by the left of this 
grille, and facing up the long grass path of the forest, is a group of our 


favourite of all the shrub roses, ‘Nevada’, loaded in the early days of 
June with its large and lovely creamy white flowers (Fig. 23). Plants of 
this rose on their own roots, and not grafted, throw up a number of 
n growths which may be taken off and soon make good specimens. Turning 
d right we come into the rhododendron circle with its central pool and high 
sy fountain jet. Re-entering the garden through the iron gate we cross the 
» stream by a bridge, pass a pond built for water-lilies and Golden Orfe 


e and on to a small walled garden by the gardener’s cottage, containing 
, another goldfish pond fed by a lead fountain. The planting round this 
Ss pond is mainly azaleas and camellias of the williamsii varieties, and in 
3. this sheltered spot a plant of the Norquinco form of embothrium has 
n come safely through several winters. 
d Adjoining the cottage are a planted-out greenhouse of tropical plants 
2S and a small orchid house and their connecting corridors. The tropical 
e house has a collection of ferns, selaginellas, marantas and bromeliads. 
d A large plant of Monstera deliciosa furnishes lovely leaves for cutting 
d for the house. Of special interest perhaps is a white Hedychium (not 
w H. coronarium), from seed collected by a friend in Indo-China, and 
eS flowering in the winter. A plant of it was sent to Kew for identification, 
le and it seems likely that it is an undescribed species. 

The orchid house alongside the tropical house contains cymbidiums, 
a, cypripediums, lycastes, coelogynes and a Vanda caerulea, which has 
0- deserted its pot and rooted on the brick wall behind it. There is a 
th specimen plant of Dendrobium densiflorum, which this year bore eight 
1a trusses of flowers and was duly admired by the editor. 
n, These two houses are not heated from early May to late September, 
iy and in the winter we cannot achieve the temperature from the hot 
ur water pipes, which many of the plants are said to need. Yet most of 


its them grow and flower fairly well. The tropical house and the orchid 
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house are joined by a glass corridor at each end, one of them planted out, 
the other with cool house plants including a large specimen of Strelitzia 
reginae in a tub, seldom without flowers, some Haemanthus katherinae 
and a Puya caerulea alpestris. 

A small collection of waterfowl, including the rare red-breasted geese 
and some demoiselle cranes, are at liberty in the garden and add interest 
to it (Fig. 22). The effect is spoilt if the birds are confined in visibly 
netted enclosures but the boundaries of the garden should be securely 
netted against foxes with 6-foot wire netting, the gates kept shut and 
the inlet and outlet of the stream also netted. It is pleasant to train the 
birds to take their daily feed of wheat on the lawn by the house, where 
they may be seen from the windows. Fig. 28 shows a female Stanley 
crane who graced the garden for eighteen years and for whom a male 
Brent goose conceived a great affection. They were quite inseparable; 
everywhere the crane went the goose followed. In due course the crane 
died and after an interval of some years her successor, also a female, 
arrived. An equally tame and charming bird, she accompanies the 
gardener everywhere but to the goose, who is still with us after nearly 
thirty years, she makes no appeal. 

At its zenith a three-man garden, the whole is now worked by one 
faithful gardener who has grown up with the place, with a few hours 
casual help weekly. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XL 


BLACK CURRANTS—RENEWING VIGOUR 


Question. My black currant bushes are about eight years old and on 
pruning them I find that very little strong new wood has been 
produced. They are perfectly healthy but I am wondering if they 
are worn out and should be replaced. 

Answer. It is quite common for vigour to decrease as black currant 
bushes get older. This will naturally occur more quickly on poorer 
soils, in addition to which the dry spring and hot eariy summer last 
year will also have had its effect. At eight years old your bushes, 
being healthy, are certainly worth retaining. Our advice would be 
to cut most if not all of the shoots to just above ground level now. 
The occasional strong young shoot can be left unpruned provided 
it originates from near ground level and not from a length of old 
wood. This drastic treatment, while depriving you of most of 
your crop this season should with manuring, etc., induce strong 


new growth for good cropping next year. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1957 


RUNNER BEANS 


Fifty-one stocks of runner beans were received for trial at Wisley in 1957. 
These were sown in double rows 14 inches apart on May 15, 1957, 5 feet 
separating each pair of rows. The drills which were 3 inches deep, were 
dusted with 1$ per cent Aldrin dust prior to sowing at the rate of 1 oz. per 
10 yards run of seed drill to control bean seed fly (Delia cilicrura). The seeds 
were sown 6 inches apart in the row and the seedlings were thinned after 
germination to leave the plants standing 1 foot apart. The ground was single 
dug during the winter of 1956-57 and a base dressing of fertilizer consisting 
of hoof meal at 2 oz. per sq. yd., superphosphate of lime at 3 oz. per sq. yd. 
and sulphate of potash at 1 oz. per sq. yd. was applied 10 days before sowing. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on September 9, 1957, and on its recommendation the Council 
of The Royal Horticultural Society have made the following awards to runner 
beans. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

Seeds purple 

ACHIEVEMENT IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. 
R. E. Thoday, 18 Madingley Road, Cambridge.) A.M. September 9, 1957, 
as a variety for table and exhibition purposes. Plant vigorous, very pro- 
ductive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set 
very freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 14 to 15 inches long, 
fy inch broad, medium green. [36] 

Seeds purple with few black markings 

COOKHAM DEAN RESELECTED. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Carter’s Tested Seeds Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W.20.) F.C.C. Sep- 
tember 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, very produc- 
tive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set very 
freely, borne in large compact clusters, very straight, 14 to 15 inches long, 
fy to ¢ inch broad, medium green. [25] 

PRIZEWINNER SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2.) A.M. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant 
vigorous, very productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers 
large, red. Pods set very freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 
12 to 14 inches long, $ inch broad, medium green. [20] 

PRIZEWINNER SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd., 
Merstham, Surrey.) A.M. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table pur- 
poses. Plant vigorous, very productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; 
flowers large, red. Pods set very freely, borne in large compact clusters, 
straight, 124 to 13 inches long, 4 inch broad, medium green. [21] 

UTTON’S ACHIEVEMENT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd., Reading, Berkshire.) A.M. September 9, 1957, as a 
variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, very productive; foliage large; 
stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set very freely, borne in large 
compact clusters, straight, 14 to 15 inches long, $ inch broad, medium green. 
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TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Wed. P. de 
Jongh, N.V., Stationsweg 25, Goes, Holland.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as 
a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems 
stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, straight, 11 to 12 inches long, ¢ to #4 inch broad, medium green. 
[24] 

Seeds purple with black markings 

GIRAFFE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Piet van der Veld, 
Lisse, Holland.) A.M. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. 
Plant vigorous, very productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; 
flowers large, red. Pods set very freely, borne in large compact clusters, 
straight, 13 to 14} inches long, # inch broad, medium green. [42] 

STREAMLINE. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. Jacob Jong Seed Co., 
Dorpsstraat 160, Noordscharwoude, Holland.) A.M. September 9, 1957, 
as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, very productive ; foliage large; 
stems stout, numerous; flowers medium size, red. Pods set very freely, borne 
in large compact clusters, straight, 12 to 124 inches long, {§ to 1 inch broad, 
medium green. [29] 

CRUSADER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. E. W. King & 
Co. Ltd., Coggeshall, Colchester, Essex.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a 
variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems 
stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, slightly twisted, 15 to 18 inches long, 1 to 15 inches broad, medium 


n. [39 
EXHIBITION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Dobbie & Co. Ltd., The Scottish Seed Establishment, Edinburgh, 7.) H.C. 
September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; 
foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, 
borne in large compact clusters, straight, 144 inches long, 1 inch broad, 
medium green. [37] 

EMPEROR IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table 
purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; 
flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 
g to 10 inches long, ¢ inch broad, medium green. [10] 

GOLIATH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson 
Ltd.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, 

roductive ; foliage large ; stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set 
reely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 14 inches long, 4% inch 
broad, medium green. [33] 

KELVEDON MARVEL. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. W. 
Deal & Sons Ltd., Kelvedon, Essex.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety 
for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage medium size; stems 
stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, straight, 7 to 8} inches long, $ inch broad, medium green. [8] 

KELVEDON MARVEL SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C, September 9, 1957, as a variety 
for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems medium 
size, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, straight, 8} inches long, # to 4 inch broad, medium green. [9] 
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KELVEDON WONDER SELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety 
for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage medium size; stems 
medium size, numerous; flowers medium size, red. Pods set freely, borne in 
fairly large compact clusters, straight, 9 inches long, 4% inch broad, medium 
green. [4] 

STREAMLINE. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Carter’s Tested 
Seeds Ltd., sent by Messrs. Piet van der Veld.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as 
a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems 
stout, numerous; flowers medium size, red. Pods set freely, borne in large 
compact clusters, straight, 12 to 12} inches long, 4 to 1 inch broad, medium 
green. [28] 

STREAMLINE. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. Oudijk Bros., P.O. 
Box 10, Waddinxveen, Holland.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety for 
table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems stout, 
numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, straight, 12 to 124 inches long, 1 inch broad, medium green. [31] 

STREAMLINE. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd.) H.C. Sep- 
tember 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, productive; 
foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers large, red. Pods set freely, borne 
in large compact clusters, straight, 114 inches long, 4 inch broad, medium 
green. [32] 

SUTTON’S CHALLENGE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. 
Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers 
medium size, red. Pods set freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 
11 to 124 inches long, +8 inch broad, medium green. (13] 

Seeds white 

SUTTON’S MAMMOTH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd.) F.C.C, September 9, 1957, as a variety for table and 
exhibition purposes. Plant vigorous, very productive; foliage large; stems 
stout, numerous; flowers large, white. Pods set very freely, borne in large 
compact clusters, very straight, 14 to 15 inches long, 7 to $ inch broad, 
medium green. [46] 

EMERGO. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. Oudijk Bros.) A.M. 
September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. Plant vigorous, very 
productive; foliage large, stems stout, numerous; flowers medium size, white. 
Pods set very freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 12 to 12} inches 
long, 4% inch broad, light green. [49] 

ERECTA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Gebr. van den Berg, 
N.V., Naaldwijk, Holland.) A.M. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table 
purposes. Plant vigorous, very productive; foliage large; stems stout, 
numerous; flowers large, white. Pods set very freely, borne in large compact 
clusters, straight, 124 inches long, $ to +4 inch broad, medium green. [47] 

EMERGO. (Raised and introduced by Mr. Vreeken, sent by Messrs. 
Piet van der Veld.) H.C. September 9, 1957, as a variety for table purposes. 
Plant vigorous, productive; foliage large; stems stout, numerous; flowers 
medium size, white. Pods set freely, borne in large compact clusters, straight, 
10$ to 11 inches long, +4 inch broad, medium green. [48] 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Collins’ Guide to Border Plants.” By Frances Perry. 288 pp. Illus. 
(Wm. Collins.) 30s. 

This is an outstanding book aA, master of her subject and, in my opinion, is 
exactly how such a subject should presented to an intelligent reader. 

The author begins with some excellent opening remarks on the use of herbaceous 
plants in the garden. She describes the origin of the herbaceous border, its history 
in the garden and modern adaptation. There are excellent notes on planning a border, 
the arrangement of colour and the grouping of plants according to their natural habit. 
Full details are also given on preparing the soil and how to deal with most common 
pests and diseases. 

The exciting art and practice of propagation is fully dealt with under the headings 
of seeds, divisions, cuttings—root, stem and leaf—layering and grafting. 

Next follows a complete alphabetical list under genera giving the best garden 
species and horticultural varieties. Nomenclature is carefully done and under each 
genus are given short notes on history and country of origin, which add greatly to the 
interest of the book. Heights, times of flowering and distances to plant are given for 


species. 

Finally, follow lists of plants for special places and purposes, such as, plants for 
partial shade, damp places, bee plants, plants for cutting, plants for the seaside and 
many other such special problems. 

A few specimen planting plans are added, although I agree with the author that 
associations of plants, and particularly colour arrangements, are so much a matter of 
individual taste that these questions are best left to the owner of the garden. 

A special word of commendation must be given to the illustrations, both in colour 
and black and white. Most of these are reproductions of individual artists’ paintings 
and a very high standard has been reached. There are a few reproductions of coloured 
photographs and once again the great superiority of the work of the hand artist is 


abundantly proved. 
A. P. BALFOUR 


“Colour in the Winter Garden.” By Graham S. Thomas. Demy 8vo. 220 pp. 
Illus. (Phoenix.) 36s. 

This is probably the most comprehensive book yet issued on winter-flowering 

lants. As well as the flowers Mr. Thomas also discusses the colour that can be obtained 

m leaf, berry and bark during the winter months and the pleasures from form, scent 

and careful arrangement of plants, which is accentuated in the winter when there is 
less competing brightness around. 

It is a challenging book full of ideas, written by an obviously knowledgeable and 
discriminating gardener and serves weil to draw our attention to the many possibilities 
by which we can derive as much interest from our gardens in winter as in summer. 
There is not the same lavish display, but it is a more subtle one. In fact the only 
question his book raises, and one he himself discusses in the last chapter, is how much 
of a small garden can one devote to such plants. The book is divided into chapters on 
trees, shrubs both evergreen and deciduous, trees and shrubs with coloured bark, 
foliage, berries, rhododendrons, heathers, herbaceous plants and bulbous plants, while 
at the end there are useful lists with details of most of the plants mentioned under their 
particular categories. I regret that he has seen fit to resurrect the little-used name 
purpurascens for the cyclamen almost invariably known as europaeum and hope that 
this may be consigned to oblivion again in succeeding editions. The book is illustrated 
by his own drawings both in colour and in black and white. These are both charming 
and very well produced and in most cases give a good idea of the plant. That of 
Galanthus elwesti should, however, be corrected to show the basa! blotch at the base 
of the inner segments which is so characteristic of this plant. These, however, are 
comparatively minor points and the book can be confidently recommended to all 


gardeners. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“The Housewife Book of Window-Box Gardening.” By Xenia Field. Cr. 8vo. 
Illus. 160 pp. (Hulton Press.) gs. 6d. 


This volume is a revised edition of the author’s previous book on window-box 
gardening and contains details of a large number of plants which may be grown under 
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such conditions as well as some details of cultivation and suggestions for various kinds 
of tubs, window-boxes, urns, water-lilies in tubs, climbers for backyards and hanging 
baskets. It should be helpful to gardeners in towns and the small drawings of Denise 
Brown are attractive, though not every gardener will want a clipped teddy bear in box 
sitting in a very fine tub. 


Florists’ Auriculas and Gold-laced Polyanthus.” By G. C. Haysom. 84 pp. 
Illus. (Collingridge.) 30s. 

This contains fifty-one pages about the auricula, chiefly the show varieties. It 
carries a sound, clear exposition of the show points, cultivation, and varieties of these, 
as might be expected from such a well known and experienced grower. There are 
controversial items, but there always will be about these queer, fascinating plants, a 
garden hangover from more spacious times. Pre-eminently this is a book for beginners, 
and as such a useful one. It would have been still more useful to them had the pages 
given to auriculas been printed separately and at a very much lower price. The chapter 
on gold-laced polyanthus by a different hand is only of historical and academic interest; 
these are now extinct as fine exhibition plants—sad, but true! 

The style suffers from a surfeit of the first person singular, arising perhaps from 
enthusiasm, but overdone. The illustrations from photographs are as good as mono- 
chrome can be, but the subtle shades and tones of the auricula call loudly for colour. 
The double-page diagram on pages 48-9, for instance, would have been ten times more 
instructive had it been coloured, surely feasible at the price, even in these expensive 
days. The comprehensive title is not justified by the book’s narrow scope and there 
is a curious and unfortunate omission of appreciative notice of many other present-day 
workers among auriculas, both trade and amateur, here and in the U.S.A. Three 
generations of the Douglas family at Edenside, raising, growing and distributing 
auriculas are, for example, surely worthy of notice. It verges on the comic to mention 
Sir Rowland Biffen’s book on auriculas as ‘‘a little treatise’. Undoubtedly useful as 
this book will prove to many, there is still a need for a finely wrought and well illustrated 
work on these lovely old plants. 


“Plant Diseases due to Bacteria.”” By W. J. Dowson. Pp. xv + 232. 2nd ed., 
1957. Cambridge University Press. 32s. 6d. 


This is a welcome revision of a valuable standard work, in which the first two chap- 
ters have been largely rewritten and the remainder brought up to date by the incorpora- 
tion of much new matter. A decision by the International Committee on Bacterial 
Nomenclature in 1953 to invalidate the generic name Bacterium has led to unfortunate 
changes in the names of some of the most important pathogenes. Thus Bacterium 
carotovorum and B. rhaponticum have become Pectobacterium carotovorum (Jones) 
Waldee and P. rhaponticum (Millard) Dowson respectively, while B. tumefaciens and 
B. salicis are renamed Erwinia tumefaciens (Smith & Townsend) Dowson and E. salicis 
(Day) Chester. Among new bacterial diseases affecting English crops are silvering 
disease of red beet (Corynebacterium betae Dowson), and bacterial wilt of carnation 
Pseudomonas caryophylli Starr. & Burkh. Growers should also be on guard against 
newly described bacterial diseases of Tagetes, Pelargonium and poppy. Poplar dieback 
and canker is now definitely ascribed to Pseudomonas syringae f. sp. populea Dowson 
and is fully described. P. marginalis (Brown) Stevens, cause of marginal leaf-spot of 
lettuce, is now recognized to be distinct from P. aeruginosa (Schroeter) Migula, with 
which it was formerly confused. 

A new chapter on preservation of bacterial cultures, a number of new illustrations 
and three additional maps have been provided. 

R. W. DENNIS 


“Principes.” Journal of the Palm Society. Vol. 1, Nos. 2 and 3. 


All who are interested in the culture of palms should be glad to welcome this new 
Journal, which is to appear quarterly, and to know that its editorial affairs are in the 
hands of such an authority as Dr. Harold Moore of the Bailey Hortorium, who worked 
on palms with the late Dr. L. H. Bailey. The Journal is attractively produced and 
contains authoritative articles and good photographs, and makes one wish that more of 
these beautiful plants could be grown in England. However, it fills a real gap in the 
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literature of a group of plants about which too little is readily available. The Secretary 
of the new Society is Mrs. Lucita H. Wait, 7229, Southwest 54th Avenue, Miami 43, 


Florida, U.S.A. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“Simple Flowers.”” By Constance Spry. Demy 8vo. 70 pp. (incl. illus.). 
Illus. (Dent.) 12s. 6d. 
Mrs. Spry has given this little book the subtitle “‘A millionaire for a few pence’’, a 
uotation from Miss V. Sackville West’s poem The Garden. As this suggests many of 
e flowers mentioned may be grown from seed or could easily and cheaply be grown in 
a small garden. Mrs. Spry writes with her usual infectious enthusiasm but it is com- 
bined with a most original and discriminating knowledge of plants and it is this which 
makes her books so valuable and also such good reading. The black and white illus- 
trations of various arrangements are excellent but unfortunately the ones in colour 
are not so successful. The list of suppliers at the end will be useful to many gardeners. 
PATRICK M. SYNGE 


“The Mulching of Vegetables.” By Patricia Rowe-Dutton. Demy 8vo. 
169 pp. Technical Communication No. 24. (Commonwealth Agricultural 


Bureau.) £1. 

Mulching is a well-established practice of considerable benefit to plants. The reasons 
for the beneficial effects on plant growth, of a layer of organic material on the soil 
surface, are less clear. This book reviews the world literature on the mulching of vege- 
tables and summarizes the effects on yields and discusses the factors involved. Over 330 
papers have been reviewed, of which about twenty deal with British conditions, and the 
author draws general conclusions concerning each crop despite the conflicting and 
often contradictory nature of much of the published work. 

The information is presented in a clear, logical manner and the advantages and 
disadvantages of mulching under a wide range of climatic conditions and using widely 
differing materials are described. The cost of mulching is high and whilst this is of 
little concern to the amateur it is of importance to the commercial grower. The author 
concludes that apart from a few high value crops or crops grown under extreme 
climatic conditions it is doubtful whether mulching on a commercial scale is an 
economic proposition. 

The book should be of great value and interest to the research worker, commercial 


grower and amateur gardener alike. 
F. HAWORTH 


“Simple Hybridising for Beginners.” By D. Gourlay Thomas. Demy 8vo. 
127 pp. Illus. (John Gifford.) 15s. 

This is a very simple, rather sketchy introduction to hybridizing and other methods 
of raising new varieties of garden flowers. The writer appears to think that the average 
amateur gardener does not like accurate scientific information but only sketchy infor- 
mation stated in rather free and easy terms. If this is so, this book will make an appeal 
to that kind of reader. The first chapters on general hybridizing and Mendelism are in 
this vein. 

Then follow separate chapters on “‘ Can I raise a New Gladiolus?” —a ‘‘New Sweet 
Pea”—“‘ Daffodil” and ‘‘Carnation”’. In these chapters 
is given some useful information on the classification and description of each flower, 
also hints on lines of research for new and useful garden forms. This is the most 
valuable part of the book and much of the information given will be useful to the 
enthusiastic beginner. 

The names and addresses of specialist growers and raisers of the flowers described 
are also given, both in this country and abroad. 

Some reflections on hybridizing in general follow, together with hints on lines of 


approach for the amateur beginner. 
A. P. BALFOUR 


“Mammillaria.”” By C. Marsden, B.Sc., A.R.I.C. 407 pp.Illus. (Cleaver- 
Hume Press Ltd.) 35s. 

The Cacticulture Series by C. Marsden began with ‘“‘Grow Cacti” in which the 
cultural requirements of these plants were described in a sound and lucid manner; 
this is to be followed by further volumes, each dealing with a genus or genera in detatl 


\ 
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which, in view of the present complicated state of the classification of the Cactaceae, 
would be of great assistance especially te the non-botanist who takes an interest in the 
correct naming of his plants. The first genus to be treated is ‘‘Mammnillaria”, probably 
the most generally popular of the cacti. The book contains photographs in colour and 
monochrome of a few characteristic species but is not intended to be a picture book 
for easy identification—a method that would be dangerous in so large a genus where 
many species are variable both in nature and in cultivation. After brief chapters on 
classification and general culture, the main part of the book is arranged as an alpha- 
betical list of all the specific names (with the authorities) published under Mammillaria. 
Where the name is no longer valid the reason is given; if the species has been trans- 
ferred to another genus, this is noted, but all valid names are followed by a description 
of the plant, together with its place in the classification, synonyms, if any, and varietal 
forms; notes on cultivation are given for each species which will be invaluable. The 
descriptions are concise, in clear, non-technical language and always follow the same 

lan—habitat, form, colour, spines, flowers—which greatly facilitates comparison 
en: closely allied species. The work has been carried out with great care and the 
author is to be congratulated on having provided a really useful contribution to the 
literature of the subject. 

VERA HIGGINS 


“Handbook for Vegetable Growers.”” By James Edward Knott. 


This is a pocket-sized indexed handbook presenting in a concise form, much of 
the widely scattered information relating to vegetable production in America. 

It is essential to realize that although, no doubt, this work gives an accurate im- 
pression of American methods and practices, many of its recommendations would not 
be acceptable to British growers. This is particularly noticeable in the contents dealing 
with seeding rates and estimated crop yields. For the more experienced grower, who 
is able to make allowances where necessary, this handbook should prove a most useful 
and also interesting 

Most of the information is in tabulated form, and covers a wide range of subjects 
which include harvesting and storage, also seed production. 

Many types of vegetable crops are listed which are not grown over here, varieties 
are not included. There is much data relating to recent American investigation which 
has not before been presented in such a concise form in this country. 

Every grower will be able to find something to his own particular interest in this 

k. 


J. A. SECRETT 


“‘Weather Record Chart and Calendar 1958.” Designed by Reginald G. 
Cook. (Edward Mortimer Ltd., 12 Thayer Street, London, W.1.) ros. 


These charts, wirebound in the form of a large calendar with a sheet to each month, 
have been designed for gardeners and others to keep daily records of barometer, wind, 
temperature, rain and sun, and it is suggested that they might then file them for 
comparison with future years. Such a record would undoubtedly be interesting. In 
future editions the space for remarks might well be larger, since it is envisaged that 
the gardener may like to record in it the flowering dates of particular plants. 


“Exotic Forest Trees in Great Britain.”” Forestry Commission Bulletin 
No. 30. 168 pp. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 17s. 6d. 


This long and thorough paper was compiled by members of the Forestry Com- 
mission staff headed by James Macdonald, their Director of Research and Education, 
for the 7th British Commonwealth Forestry Conference held in 1957 in Australia and 
New Zealand and is to some extent a successor to the late Professor Troup’s book on 
Exotic Forest Trees in the British Empire, published in 1952. The account of many of 
the genera should be of interest and help both to gardeners and estate owners, and in 
many genera, such as Eucalyptus, it includes much information not readily available 
elsewhere on species which have survived and others which have been killed. Seventy- 
nine different species, varieties and hybrids of Eucalyptus are listed. The larger part 
of the Bulletin is naturally devoted to conifers and the information there is probably 
fuller than can be readily found elsewhere and should prove an excellent planting 
guide. The hardwoods, however, are also included and there is interesting material 
on such trees as Nothofagus, Quercus and Liriodendron among others. 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 
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“Bulb Growing for Everyone.” By C. F. Ch. Dix. Demy 8vo. 147 pp. 


Illus. (Blandford Press.) 18s. 6d. 
The name of Mr. Dix is very well known in Holland, where he is a recognized 
on the genus Tulipa and most other bulbous subjects. He possesses a fund 


authori 
of knowledge gathered during his long life, most of which was spent with the old firm 
= Krelage—no longer in existence, in its day one of the leading bulb-growing 


This is a book obviously written for the amateur seeking guidance on the subject, 
and covers a vast range in its span of 147 pages. There are 24 colour plates of quite 


good quality and many line drawings to add interest to the material. ‘The early part 
of the k is devoted to the origin and romantic history of the tulip, daffodil, hyacinth 
and other bulbous plants, tracing the early interest and the gambling which took place 
in Holland during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when bulbs were sold for 
fabulous sums. Useful cultural directions are given for both indoor cultivation and 
growing out of doors, with explanatory matter in simple terms. In this country I do 
not think we would agree with the recommended depth for planting tulips and daffodils 
—8 cm. (approximately 3 inches) is much too shallow for tulips particularly. Chapters 
are devoted to hyacinth, tulip and daffodil, with lists of desirable varieties which should 

rove a useful guide, though some are sorts not usually found in English catalogues. 

n the case of daffodils it is mainly Dutch varieties that are mentioned by Mr. Dix— 
it is a pity that such fine modern sorts are omitted as ‘Carbineer,’ ‘Rustom Pasha’, 
‘Polindra’, ‘Brunswick’, etc. Useful chapters are included on miscellaneous, and 
lesser known bulbs, also on lilies and bulbs for spring planting. 

I feel that Mr. Dix did not have the advantage of a friend to read the proofs of his 
English edition, as there are a number of minor errors, mainly in translation, which 
may tend to irritate the more knowledgeable reader. But this does not greatly detract 
from what can be described as an excellent general work for the amateur with sound 


guidance on so many aspects of this very wide subject. 
HERBERT R. BARR 


“Climbing and Trailing Plants.” By S. A. Pearce. 142 pp. Illus. (W. H. & 
L. Collingridge Ltd.) 25s. 
Mr. Pearce includes in his book not only the kind of plants that we ordinarily think 


of as growing against or over walls, or other supports, but also those which 
trail over and cover the ground and are so helpful in suppressing the growth of weeds. 
He classifies plants for particular purposes, e.g. for growing in pots or tubs, and gives 
an exceptionally comprehensive selection of plants which come within the scope of his 
book in his “alphabetical and descriptive list”. There are useful hints, too, for growing 
“climbing and trailing”’ room plants. The sections on the preparation of soil and site 


and on propagation strike me as particularly good. 
Though the author is on the staff at Kew, the practice followed there and by The 


Royal Horticultural Society of writing al! specific names with a small initial letter is 
not observed in this book. This is, I suppose, a matter for the publisher, but I think 
it would be an excellent thing if a rule now so generally accepted, and of the greatest 
convenience to all who write about plants, were followed also by the publishers of 


horticultural books. 
MORTON 


The following books have been received: 
“The Practical Colour System.” By J. W. Wilson. 


38. 
“Sheffield Park Gardens.” By G. S. Thomas. 18 pp. illus. (Country 
Life Ltd. for The National Trust.) 1s. 3d. 
“Killerton Garden.” 17 pp. Illus. (Country Life Ltd. for The National 


Trust.) 9d. 
‘1958 Amateur Gardening Diary.” Compiled by A. G. L. Hellyer. 7s. 2d. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. ) 
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Now with full Growers equipment! 


The fast-selling Gardenmaster is now a 
better-than-ever proposition for the commercial 
grower. Already it digs up to 12” deep, prepares a 
perfect seed bed, weeds, hoes and, with extra 
attachments, cuts grass and hedges. But now it’s 
working on A BIG COMMERCIAL SCALE. 
Simply by fitting additional hoes, cutting widths 
can be changed to 7’, 11’, 18” or 24”. Then there is 
a single wheel conversion set for use with the 
ridger and with static tools for close-crop 
oultivation: You can cut the cost of hoeing with 
this fastest, and most economical, idea that’s yet 
come up for successful commercial growing, 80 
SEND FOR DETAILS TODAY! 


Post this coupon for leaflets on 
the Gardenmaster with growers equipment 


London, S.W.1) 
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